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The Appreciation of Assets—When Is It Legitimate ? 
By Joun P. Herr. 


In considering the subject of appreciation we should be careful 
to distinguish between the two ideas conveyed by the term; first, 
the actual increase in values or the added monetary worth of an 
article or asset; second, the record made on books of account 
showing increased valuations whether actual or not. In the 
former sense, appreciation may be called appreciation in fact, 
and in the latter case it is the writing up of book values. There 
may be an appreciation in fact without any record being made on 
the books, and, on the other hand, appreciations may be entered 
on the books while no actual increase in value of the asset has 
taken place. 

The writing up of book values, bearing as it does directly on 
accountancy, and the questions involved in such book entries, will 
be our subject for consideration, but it may be well to notice 
briefly that there are certain causes which produce actual appre- 
ciations in fact of a permanent character. 

Appreciation in fact may arise from one of three general 
causes: A change in the character, substance or use of an article 
or material will create an appreciation of value. The manufac- 
turer by means-of capital employs labor, power, etc., to convert 
out of a mass of material which in its raw state has no utility 
whatever with the public and for which there exists no popular 
demand, articles which being of service to mankind, he is able to 
dispose of for more money than was expended by him in the 
production thereof. He has by bringing together the genius of 
the inventor, his own or borrowed capital, and the further element 
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of labor, caused an increase of wealth. A bar of-iron, which as 
pig is worth 34 cent per pound, will be more than doubled in 
value if converted into steel rails; in the shape of blacksmiths’ 
tools it will sell for ten times the pig value; made into surgical 
instruments it will be worth one hundred to one thousand times 
the original value; while as watch springs or similar delicate 
articles it may be increased almost a million fold. These increases 
in value are not alone because of the added labor, but also because 
the more difficult the operation of production, the more restric- 
tive the supply and consequently the higher the price which the 
manufacturer is able to secure. 

An appreciation may and usually does take place because of a 
change of ownership. A small anvil costs the manufacturer $2.50 
to produce; it is sold through jobbers at a gross profit of 30%; 
the jobber sells to the retailer at an advance of from 5% to 10%; 
and the anvil is finally purchased by the blacksmith at a figure 
which will allow a gross profit to the retailer of 10% to 20%. 
Exactly the same article, with not a single change in character, 
and with only a slightly increased cost for transportation, cartage, 
etc, (say 20 cents), simply by passing along from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer, has appreciated in book value due to the 
addition of profits as follows: 

Value to the manufacturer (at cost)............. $2.50 

Value to the jobber (at cost).................. 3.25 

Value to the retailer (at cost, being 5%. above 
jobber’s price, plus 20 cents freight, cartage, 


BG) on 50 ves chabeene co diteew wah bates 3.61 
Value to the blacksmith (at cost, being 20% above 
Coat 00: Che CURRENT)... ce cnccevsvsasevunse> 4-33 


Changes in general or trade conditions will also produce ap- 
preciation of values. Probably the more important general or 
trade conditions which result in permanent increases in the mone- 
tary worth of assets are development, growth and discovery. 
Our own Western and Southern States furnish abundant instances 
of the rapid increase in values arising from these sources. Taking 
Texas as an example of development along agricultural lines, we 
find that the assessed valuation. of all the property included in 
this state in the year 1851 was but $69,739,851. In 1go1 the 
assessed valuation had increased to $856,202,283. The reason 
is apparent if we compare the production of cotton, corn, wheat, 
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etc., of recent years with those of fifty years ago and also notice 
the growth of the stock raising industry. 

Those who, for the last ten years, have kept in touch with the 
real estate markets in the central cities know that land values have 
multiplied many times in abundant instances simply because of 
the growth of the cities. In Philadelphia the most noticeable in- 
crease has probably been directly east of City Hall on Market 
Street, but values have increased greatly in that same vicinity on 
Chestnut, Walnut and Arch streets. A conservative illustration 
of the rise in values may be found in the case of a property near 
Twelfth and Walnut, which ten years ago was offered for sale at 
$58,000. To-day it is held for $125,000. The increase of wealth 
due largely to discovery is illustrated by the State of California, 
or by the growth of South Africa about the year 1870, due to the 
discovery of diamonds in the Kimberley district. 

An example of a somewhat different character may be cited 
in the case of the little tract of 114 acres on the island of Trinidad, 
practically valueless thirty years ago. To-day, because of the 
discovery of a process of utilizing asphalt in the paving of streets, 
for roofing purposes, etc., the control of the little asphalt lake 
could not be obtained from the New Trinidad Lake Asphalt Com- 
pany for millions. Instances of the more common rise in land 
values may be found along practically every extension of railroad 
and in every town in which new industries are being located. 

Among the general and trade conditions tending toward in- 
creases in values of a more or less permanent nature may be men- 
tioned a diminishing supply coupled with a constant or steadily 
increasing demand ; the combination of capital and the combina- 
tion of labor. Take the present cost of construction of buildings 
as compared with the cost ten or twenty years ago. The labor 
unions have increased the price of unskilled labor; the trades 
unions—carpenters, masons, plumbers, iron workers, etc.,—have 
made the cost of skilled labor much greater ; the widespread com- 
bination of hitherto rival manufacturers by mergers or into hold- 
ing companies has resulted in raising the price of raw material 
and supplies ; while the fact that the forests close at hand have all 
been cut down and the visible supply of lumber is diminishing has 
brought it about, that lumber for which $15.00 to $18.00 per 
thousand was paid ten years ago sells to-day for $25.00 to $30.00. 
Every item entering into the construction of buildings costs much 
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more to-day than ten or twenty years ago. It is a fact that build- 
ings erected at that time could not be reproduced to-day for any- 
thing like the same amount of money. The same conditions have 
affected the cost of other fixed assets and brought about prac- 
tically the same results. There are other causes which operate to 
increase values, such as the present era of prosperity, and the edu- 
cation of the masses which creates a demand for better conditions, 
and at the same time results in raising the price of wages in 
general. 

Coming to the consideration of the second part of the subject, 
we inquire under what conditions it is legitimate to record on the 
books appreciations in values. Business men do not, as a rule, 
show on their books the fluctuations in market prices, even at 
inventory periods. The principle of locating profits in the year 
of sale and not in the year of purchase is quite generally adhered 
to, as is also the rule of applying market prices instead of cost 
prices only whenever the former are lower than the latter. In 
certain businesses, however, all the product of the season is cov- 
ered by contracts secured before the opening of the season. These 
contracts allow the buyer the option of takitg the quantity speci- 
fied in such amounts and at such times within the season as is 
desired. The price is fixed and a minimum quantity specified. 
The manufacturer makes up his stock almost entirely on the basis 
of these contracts. It may happen that the closing period comes 
just at the time when the stock on hand is heaviest. With these 
manufacturers the legal question as to the time when ownership 
passes from them to the buyer does not carry much weight. To 
their minds, it makes no difference whether the goods are properly 
packed, labeled and set apart ready for shipment. They hold con- 
tracts from responsible parties covering the goods on hand, the 
expense of securing these contract orders has all been charged to 
the current period, and, with apparently good reason, these manu- 
facturers maintain that, if an amount sufficient to cover storage 
and insurance, shipping and collection expenses, including bad 
debts, discounts, etc., and possibly a slight charge for general 
administration expense, is deducted from the contract price, they 
are locating their profits in the proper period by inventorying the 
goods on hand at the difference between contract price and the 
deductions, consequently above cost price, which really results in 
an appreciation before the sale is actually consummated. 
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In such a case, while, on the ground of conservatism, an ac- 
countant might advise that the safest course to be pursued is to 
take profit for sales when the charge is made, and apply cost 
values only to all uncompleted or unshipped stock of merchandise, 
nevertheless, under conditions which do not give rise to suspicions 
regarding the honesty of the manufacturer, or a deeper motive 
concerning the valuation than appears on the surface, it may be 
proper to allow the appreciated values to be used. In view of the 
numerous indeterminable accidents and contingencies in business 
affairs, however, it is wise to recommend that the profits on such 
stock in trade should not be drawn out of the business. 

Another condition somewhat analogous to the foregoing arises 
in consolidated companies. The product of one constituent com- 
pany may make up the bulk of the raw material of other affiliated 
organizations. On shipments of production between companies, 
in order to show correct results of the individual plants, it is 
proper to allow the delivering company to make a profit. To the 
entire organization as a unit, however, such transfers of material 
from one plant to another plant cannot be considered as sales, and 
the profit thereon should not be taken by the consolidated com- 
pany until the receiving plant has disposed of the intercompany 
material to outside parties. This is an extremely difficult thing 
for many companies to handle because they have no proper cost 
systems. When inventory period comes, if these articles are taken 
at the billing price of the delivering plant, this price is of course in 
excess of the cost to the company as a whole. We find here an 
illustration of false appreciation of stock on hand. 

When a bona fide sale is made to a responsible purchaser, even 
before the asset received in exchange for the article disposed of 
is converted into cash, it is legitimate for the vendor to record on 
his books any appreciation of his financial worth; and for th 
reason that the vendee cannot be supposed to know the cost value 
of the article to the vendor, he may rightly place the value paid 
by him on the purchase. 

A condition closely resembling a sale is the admission of a new 
partner or the formation of a merger. It sometimes happens at 
such a time, that because of conditions such as were mentioned 
earlier, as well as owing to an over-liberality in the way of pro- 
viding for depreciation, the present cost values of the assets of the 
firm or company are greatly in excess of the values as carried on 
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the books. In one case, the factory site, carried at cost on the books, 
had tripled in value, as shown by a conservative appraisement 
made by a reliable expert real estate firm; the buildings account 
having been depreciated 5% each year was much below actual 
value; a large part of the machinery, equipment and fixtures was 
home-made and had borne no part of administration expense, and 
having been heavily depreciated each year on the books, the real 
value was actually one-third in excess of the book accounts. 

With proper safeguards it is proper in such a case to allow the 
book accounts to be so written up as to show the real conservative 
values. The safeguards which might be recommended are: first, 
the appraisement of the plant and equipment by a reliable expert 
appraiser, the items to be properly classified and the appraisement 
to go into sufficient details regarding construction, etc., to be con- 
clusive as to values; and second, in the case of a large merger, the 
appointment of a body of thoroughly qualified and reputable men 
to constitute a valuation committee, who, together with an ex- 
perienced accountant, should examine into the correctness of the 
values as appraised, to which values it is desired to adjust the 
accounts. 

The practice of some companies and accountants of throwing 
everything into a plant account, so that this one item covers, not 
only real estate, building, machinery, tools, etc., but also good will, 
all possibly at greatly inflated values, should certainly not be en- 
couraged even when there is no water injected, for the reason 
that it is a step in the way of loose accounting and improper 
methods. Unless the account is afterwards analyzed or an ap- 
praisement made it is impossible to treat it intelligently as to 
depreciation. 

Under normal conditions, when there is no ulterior motive, 
upon proper disinterested expert authority, and in cases where 
there has been a steady rise in values covering a long period, par- 
ticularly in the construction of buildings, or again where property, 
machinery or equipment of any character has been acquired at 
exceptionally low prices, it is proper to adjust the book accounts 
of such fixed assets to show present Conservative cost values. For 
fire insurance purposes, it is important that the values of the build- 
ings, machinery, tools, furniture and fixtures, and equipment of 
all kinds should appear on the books from year to year at actual 
conservative values, or as nearly at such values as possible. When 
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accounts on the ledger, representing the fixed assets, are made to 
show conservative cost values of reproduction, and these accounts 
are supplemented by a detailed appraisement made by a disinter- 
ested expert, showing the character of the construction in detail, 
the location and description of machines, the cost of installation, 
the probable depreciation based on number of years in service, as 
well as condition due to usage and degree of care exercised, the 
present cost of reproduction, etc., a proper condition of the books 
of account exists. Such an appraisement will be a sufficient basis 
for an entry made to adjust the values of any fixed asset. The 
condition of the company and the probability of any improper 
motive for the writing up of the book accounts should of course 
be taken into consideration in passing on the entry. 

During the life of a going concern, the calculation of deprecia- 
tion on assets is necessarily only an estimate based on the opinion 
of the expert who makes the estimate. Sometimes, in the absence 
of expert opinion, an arbitrary percentage is adopted and applied 
without discrimination to all classes of wasting assets. Only a 
short time since a manufacturer, thoroughly honest but desirous 
of making as good a showing as possible, said: “ This thing of 
taking one-tenth off the machinery account for depreciation each 
year is all wrong. On that theory, such part of my machinery as 
was bought ten years ago would appear on my books at no value 
whatever, showing that this machinery is worth nothing ; whereas 
every piece of it is right here in my factory doing service and in 
some cases better service than when I installed it.” He claimed, 
not without reason, that the repairs to his machinery had main- 
tained it in a high state of efficiency, so that at present it was 
doing more work and better work than when first installed and 
was consequently worth more than the book values, especially in 
that it was free from the accidents incident to new machinery. 

While a provision should be made for depreciation, it is true, 
this should be made aiter an expert examination of the plant 
which will determine the kind and style of machinery, the use to 
which it is to be put, and the character of service, whether rough 
and constant, or moderate and careful. Because of the fact that 
all kinds of fixed assets are many times run under one account, 
and a rate of depreciation placed on this total account at a venture, 
it frequently happens that the book values are much below the 
proper values. A writing up of the account upon proper author- 
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ity, while not strictly an appreciation, being merely the correction 
of an over estimate for depreciation, is legitimate. 

_ The motives which may have influenced the interested parties 
to appreciate book accounts should be carefully studied and con- 
sidered. In cases where the account is lower than the actual real 
value, the causes which may have produced this condition should 
be determined if possible. Were they within the control of the 
individual or company, and if so to what purpose or object did 
the secret reserve which existed because of the condition tend? 

Certain assets are sometimes carried at the same figure for 
years. An illustration would be patterns and flasks in a foundry. 
As the company grew, and multiplied its sales and profits, there 
would naturally be an increase in the value of its patterns and 
flasks that were in use, to say nothing of new patterns and flasks. 
By adopting the method of valuing the patterns and flasks on a 
basis relative to the volume of sales, the patterns and flasks ac- 
count would be increased in the proportion of the growth of the 
sales account. In a conservatively managed company a valuation 
was fixed fifteen years ago at 10% of the average sales for the 
three years previous, and subsequently all cost of new patterns as 
well as repairs to old patterns and flasks had been charged off 
annually to maintenance of patterns and flasks. The account did 
not represent one-third the real value of the patterns and flasks, 
and an adjusting entry was made writing up the value to about 
7% of the average sales, the credit being placed in surplus ac- 
count. While this appears proper, it should not be passed by the 
accountant without a knowledge of the purpose of the secret re- 
serve. It would be well for him to determine if the stock has 
changed hands during the interval, and if so to whom. Is the 
management the same and are the profits of the current year in 
proportion to those of former periods? 

A company with a capital stock of $500,000 acquired in 
proper manner 500 shares of its own capital stock. The price paid 
was much below par. It had been earning and paying a large 
dividend, and the surplus account stood at $150,000, and had 
been increased by the current year’s profits after paying dividends 
to the amount of $50,000. An entry was made charging to 
treasury stock account an amount sufficient to bring it up to par 
and crediting surplus account. If the condition and earning 
power of the company had been less satisfactory the charge or 
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rather the credit to surplus would undoubtedly have been ques- 
tionable, and it is a question which an accountant would have to 
face whether it is a legitimate writing up which raises no question 
regarding dividends to be declared. 

In a company earning profits large enough to pay 20% to 30% 
dividends annually and accumulate a handsome surplus, on 
patented goods, as well as by reputable dealing and aggressive 
management, even the cost of making the first experiments, draw- 
ings, models, the taking out of patent papers, etc., had all been 
charged to expense. The manager did not care to show any book 
value on the patents. A reorganization took place, the new capital- 
ization being on the basis of 10% of the net profits. A value was 
placed on patents and good will sufficient to cover the difference 
between the new issue of capital stock and the net assets. 

As an improper way of handling a legitimate appreciation of 
an account the following illustration is given. The case of a tele- 
phone company is taken. This company, we will assume, had a 
considerable deficit. It had been carrying on its ledger a ma- 
terials account. This account was charged with the inventory at 
the beginning of the period, and with all purchases, and credited 
with all requisitions. No actual inventory was taken for several 
years. When a physical count of stock was made and priced at 
cost prices, it developed that the total value of the stock on hand 
was very much above the book value. An adjustment was made 
and the materials account brought into conformity with the total 
value as shown by the detailed schedule. The credit being applied 
against the deficit, a small surplus was created. Inquiry into the 
matter by an accountant would very probably elicit a schedule 
properly certified as to quantities, prices, extensions and footings, 
and the accountant might verify the correctness of all these mat- 
ters and satisfy himself that the inventory represented the true 
value of the stock on hand. An adjustment of this character 
should not be passed by until the cause of the discrepancy has 
been located. Requisitions may have been drawn for more ma- 
terial than was required, and when the excess material was re- 
turned to stock, no entry may have been made charging the ma- 
terials account and giving credit to the account formerly charged 
with the material ; or again, material such as telephones may have 
been taken out of use and brought back into stock with no entry 
of the transaction. It might even be found that the stock clerk 
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had included credits for material returned with the charges fo 
material drawn out on requisitions. In a company of this char- 
acter, especially during the period when there is a deficit, the dis- 
tribution of the charges for material drawn out on requisition and 
credited to materials account will be found to be many times 
greater than the charges against construction accounts, for erect- 
ing new pole lines, installing subscribers’ stations, etc., as against 
maintenance accounts to take care of repairs and replacements. 
A shortage in the account if not located in detail, would naturally 
be corrected by placing the credit to the construction accounts as 
well as the surplus account in the proportion which the charges 
for material as made against these accounts bore to the charges 
for repairs or maintenance. The investigation would very likely 
show, that while the inventory was correct and the materials ac- 
count should, of course, be brought into conformity therewith, the 
deficit had not yet disappeared from the books. 

An error of principle resulting in an improper method of 
appreciating values may be illustrated by the following case. A 
holding company bought the entire capital stock of the A. B. C. 
Company for $150 per share. The net asset value of the stock 
of the A. B. C. Co. was $125 per share, this price being 
based on figures appearing on the books of the A. B. C. Co. 
as of the date of sale and not on actual physical values. Extensive 
improvements were made by the A. B. C. Co., the money 
‘being advanced by the holding company, and the total expendi- 
ture was capitalized. Investigation of the books showed that de- 
preciation on machinery, equipment, fixtures, buildings, etc., had 
not been considered for a number of years, that they had been 
allowed to run down, so that the improvements were nothing but 
the repairs and replacements which were necessary to place the A. 
B. C. Co. again on a permanent efficient basis. As a matter 
of fact the A. B. C. Co. had simply made good in this one 
year the errors or omissions of former years. The management 
explained that the expenditures had been charged against capital 
for the reason that if the stock was worth $150 per share before 
the “ improvements ” were made, it was increased in value by the 
amount of the money so expended, and further that it certainly 
was not right to charge these extraordinary repairs to profit and 
loss. Of course, it would not have been proper to have charged 
all the expenditures to the revenue accounts as expenses of the 
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current year, but a better method of handling the matter would 
have been to have had an appraisement made, placed these figures 
on the books instead of the values appearing on the accounts, and 
charged the difference against the surplus account. If it was not 
desired to have the plant and equipment appraised the correct 
value of the assets could probably be reached very closely by 
means of a careful estimate of annual depreciation, 

There are two methods which may be adopted to write up book 
accounts. First, by a journal entry. This entry, when based upon 
proper authority, under proper circumstances and with full ex- 
planation, is a permanent record of the appreciation. Anyone 
entitled to examine the books and accounts may plainly see the 
character of the transaction. Nothing is hidden, it virtually in- 
vites investigation. The item being set out separately for all time 
in the account on the ledger is always capable of revision or cor- 
rection. 

The second method has been referred to above. It is the very 
improper practice of capitalizing revenue expenses. One of the 
most difficult things with which the accountant has to deal is the 
question of capital expenditures. It is the exception rather than 
the rule that capital expenditures are properly authorized, or that 
the vouchers, if any vouchers are found, contain any specific in- 
formation to assist the auditor to form an intelligent opinion of 
the transaction. It is rare indeed that a company is found where 
the matter of capital expenditure is dealt with in a systematic way. 
Expenditures for all new construction or equipment, while calling 
for careful thought and investigation on the part of the account- 
ant, are not so difficult to deal with as replacements or what may 
be called “ part” construction. Accountants, by using their in- 
fluence with their clients, may do much to improve this condition 
and establish a more thorough and systematic approval of capital 
expenditures. Invoice clerks or receiving clerks occupying in- 
ferior positions and also men of more trained judgment and with 
authority ; superintendents, foremen or other officers, should be 
required to pass upon all expenditures, and discriminate between 
items which actually increase the capacity or usefulness of the 
plant, and those which merely maintain it in a proper state of 
efficiency. More than one person should pass on the question of 
charges to capital, and specific information should be furnished 
regarding the nature of the particular article, so that six months 
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afterward the item could be picked out readily. As capital ex- 
penditures are generally handled at the present time, a manager 
who has an interest in the profits, or who for some other reason 
desires to make a temporary good showing, may, by adopting 
this improper method of capitalizing expense items, and covering 
up his tracks by looseness or lack of system, show greatly inflated 
results, cover up shrinkages in the net earnings, losses by bad 
management, and defalcations, and make it practically impossible 
for an accountant, unless he combine a very good practical knowl- 
edge of values and makes a physical inspection of the fixed assets, 
to determine whether the charges are for bona fide betterments 
or not. 

Considerable differences of opinion exist among accountants 
concerning this question. We find in one work on accounting a 
statement that when in doubt as to whether an expenditure is a 
capital expenditure or chargeable against revenue, the amount 
should be charged against capital, the reason given being that if 
it is “afterwards” determined that the expenditures were for 
repairs, it is easy to get them out of capital into revenue, while it is 
extremely difficult without much explanation and on proper 
authority to take items out of revenue and place them into | 
capital. The adoption of such a policy by accountants will add 
to the already great laxity in this direction and tend towards the 
lowering of professional standards. The matter should be passed 
- upon by proper authority and definitely settled at the time. 

A third method resulting in the appreciation of accounts is the 
failure to consider on the accounts the proper depreciation taking 
place in the asset. For instance, many companies, when they 
notice that the rate of depreciation has been too high, and that 
book values are below actual values, adjust the account by allow- 
ing one or more years to go by without making any charge what- 
ever for depreciation. This method, while not strictly improper, 
does not seem to be as desirable or just as a journal entry re- 
placing the account to its proper amount, for the following 
reasons: The net earnings of the current year will be inflated by 
just the amount of a proper charge for depreciation and com- 
parisons of net earnings will be misleading; no record of the 
reason for adjusting the account in this manner is placed on the 
books and the failure to depreciate the accounts appears to be an 
intentional omission for an incorrect purpose; and the practice 
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establishes a bad precedent which may be used subsequently to 
conceal losses. 

The attitude of the accountant in general towards this ques- 
tion has been, as it should be, one of extreme care. Accountants 
are not quick to recommend an increase in book values, preferring 
to err rather on the side of conservatism, and they are very care- 
ful to investigate any unusual entries which occur on the books, 
as well as capital expenditures, not only during the period covered 
by an examination, but also in prior years, to guard against past 
errors of principle which may affect the condition or earnings of 


the company. 
In conclusion, we may say that when general or trade con-\ 


ditions bring about a real permanent increase in values, or when 


errors have been made in calculating depreciation, if after a care- 
ful investigation the circumstances surrounding the particular case 
in hand are found proper and not suggestive of wrong or dis- 
honest motives, an adjustment of book values to conform to the 
real conservative values by a journal entry, supported by the 
authority of a disinterested expert, is legitimate. The propriety 
of crediting the amount of the appreciation to surplus atcount 
must be determined by the circumstances peculiar to each indi- 
vidual case. The accountant should go to the bottom of the ad- 
justment, determine the cause thereof, and if possible ascertain the 
motives which may have influenced the interested parties, as well 
as learn whether the rights of other parties have been violated. 
A conservative treatment of all appreciated values, and one which 
would raise no question, would be to place the credit to a special 
account called surplus capital, working capital, special reserve, 
etc., so that the amount will not be distributed in dividends, but be 
available for contingencies or for a readjustment. 
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Commercial Ideals.* 
By Hon. JAmMes R. GARFIELD. 


This School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New York 
University is a recognition of the genius or spirit of our age, and 
shows that business, trade and commerce must not be separated 
from higher education. The old idea that the successful business 
man does not need a liberal education, or that the educated man is 
too nice for business, has been discarded. To-day the world calls 
for men whose minds have been opened to all the various activi- 
ties in which mankind is engaged; men who have been trained, 
not merely to do one thing well, but to understand and appreciate 
the relation of their work to the work of other men; men who 
have a proper sense of proportion ; men who recognize their duties 
to their fellow-men and to the communities in which they live; 
men who will strive mightily for success, but will scorn to do a 
cowardly, unfair, or dishonest act. In other words, the world 
demands men who not only work, but who have ideals; that is, 
men who, above and beyond the confusion, the strife, the failures 
or successes in the world’s workshop, always see and move toward 
something higher and better than themselves. 

It has been too often the custom to scoff at the idealist, and 
indeed the idealist, or “ reformer,” as he is sometimes called, has 
given cause for adverse criticism ; and this for the reason that too 


’ many idealists have failed to be practical in every-day life. An 


ideal that makes a man a mere dreamer is not worth having, but 
an ideal that puts into a man’s life inspiration for harder work, 
higher ambitions, is a kind of ideal which every man should 
set before him at the outset of his life. 

Men are led to see and understand things and activities out- 
side their own sphere or own work by education—by knowledge, 
acquired through books or from teachers, of what the world 
about them has done and is doing. Education is the foundation 
of civilized society. It is well called “the cornerstone of our 
Republic.” Education, which was in the beginning confined to 
a favored class, is now open to all, and the man who neglects the 


* An address delivered by Hon. James Rudolph Garfield, United States 
Commissioner of Corporations, before the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance at the opening exercises, Thursday, 
September 27, 1906. 
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educational opportunities of his age puts himself out of the run- 
ning in life’s race. The need of education is not confined to the 
so-called “learned professions ”; it is equally important in trade, 
in commerce, in business, in manual labor. The man who, day 
after day, works his hands, runs a machine, keeps books, sells 
over a counter, works in the bank, or manages a great business 
corporation becomes a mere drudge, a mere slave to work alone, 
unless he has by education had his mind opened wide to the 
thoughts and work of other men. 

Indeed, there is special need for education, for ideals, in com- 
merce and trade, for the reason that too often the goal of the man 
who devotes his life to trade is the acquisition of wealth. Money 
has been made the measure of business success. In one sense 
it is right to measure business success by money; in another 
sense it is wholly wrong. If the success is the mere acquisition, 
regardless of methods, of money for the sake of the money— 
piling it up, millions upon millions—then it becomes a power for 
evil, an engine of oppression, and a curse to its possessor. But 
if it be honestly gained and be recognized as but a means of doing 
good in the world; if its owner understands that he is but a 
trustee of great wealth for the benefit of his community or his 
country, and uses that wealth wisely, then it is an honorable and 
worthy goal to set before him. 

We must not forget the misery that the greed for gold has 
brought upon men and nations. The stupendous growth of our 
own country during the last twenty-five years, the enormous 
increase of great fortunes in the hands of a few, started the fever 
of speculation among our people. Men have been crazy to grow 
rich over night. They have tried, like the seekers of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone of old, to make something from nothing. The 
result of all this has been the development of what may be termed 
a “commercial conscience ”—a conscience that has chosen a dif- 
ferent standard for business than for any other work of life; a 
conscience that has thrown aside all ideals other than the single 
one of money ; a conscience that has sneered at old-fashioned com- 
mon honesty in trade; a conscience that has called trickery ability ; 
a conscience teaching that all things, that all men, have their price 
and can be brought. So great has been the growth of business and 
the spirit of commerce that we refer to this as “the commercial 
age” of the world’s history; and commerce, the extension of 
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trade, is the all-potent factor in determining policies of nations. 
The cry has been: “ Give us business men in politics, business men 
in control of municipal, state and national affairs,” and this 
because, measured by the money standard, the great leaders of 
business have been successful. But more recently men have 
fortunately begun to distrust this “commercial conscience.” 
The mass of the people are beginning to inquire: “ Is it leading in 
the right direction? Should commerce be the chief aim of man’s 
individual or collective life? Are business methods the best 
methods? In short, have business men the right ideals?” 

Here again education is the guide, and the educated man is 
the power that will change and improve the commercial spirit. 
The education which you men are to gain here will teach you how 
to understand and use the instruments of commerce, such as 
capital and labor, money, credits and accounts; and all this will 
be good, but it will teach you much more. It will open your minds 
to your relations to mankind; it will teach you the duties and 
obligations that will rest upon your shoulders the moment you step 
without these walls; it will teach you that every right which you 
demand for yourself rests upon a duty which you owe to society 
at large; it will teach you that obedience to law is the first and 
prime essential of civilized society. And, above all, it will teach 
you that there is but one kind of honesty which must govern both 
your private and business or public lives. 

Let me call your attention to some of the special problems the 
business man of the present and future must face. 

Business, like society, is no longer simple. It is no longer 
conducted by the individual, but by the corporation. The cor- 
poration has great powers which the individual cannot exercise. 
It also has great obligations which are not imposed upon the 
individual. It is a creature of the state, and hence subject to the 
regulation and control of the state. It is the part of the educated 
man to-day, of the successful business man, to understand what 
must be the true relation of the corporation to the state, to the 
stockholders, to the persons with whom it deals. 

It is under the corporate form that most of the industrial 
evil of to-day has been done. The individual responsibility has 
been shifted to the responsibility of the corporation, which knows 
no individual. This loss of personal responsibility is, in great 
measure, responsible for the growth of what I have referred to 
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as “commercial conscience.” Under the form of a corporation 
men have been willing to do or cause to be done that which they 
would not do as individuals. Behind the corporate form they 
have been able to conceal, for the time being at least, the evidence 
and record of acts for which as individuals they would have been, 
and should now be, condemned. Through the corporation the 
control of great interests by the ownership of fifty-one per cent. 
of the stock has made men forget the minority stockholder, and 
fail to realize that the directors of corporations are trustees for 
every stockholder, not merely fifty-one per cent. of the stockhold- 
ers. The corporation has made speculation easy through its shares 
of stock. The engraver’s plate and the printing press have so 
successfully turned out stock certificates as to make one almost 
believe that the dead theory of an irredeemable paper currency 
has come to life. 

But despite all that is wrong, the corporation has been a 
great agency for industrial good; like all great powers, it is 
susceptible of both the greatest good and the greatest evil. 

It is worse than useless merely to inveigh against great cor- 
porations and assail men of wealth. Mere denunciation inflames 
men’s passions and destroys their judgment. Criticism to be help- 
ful must be constructive, not destructive. To destroy all corpora- 
tions, to despoil all rich men, because some are doing ill, would 
lead to anarchy. 

It is for the educated man to find out what is good and make 
it better, to learn what is evil and to stop it. Large steps have 
been taken in the right direction. Systematic, intelligent, dispas- 
sionate investigation and study of corporate conditions are 
being made. 

Publicity of the affairs of corporations, resulting in a rate 
knowledge of conditions, has opened the way to great im, rove- 
ment. If men know that their business acts cannot be hidden 
from their associates, they will see to it that nothing unfair, noth- 
ing dishonest is done. The leaders of business are not insensible 
to public opinion. A director of a bank would not use bank funds 
for personal gain if his act would be immediately known to the 
depositors ; the railroad manager would not give rebates if he was 
unable to conceal them; the manufacturer would not use unfair 
methods to destroy a competitor’s trade, nor deceive the public as 
to the quality of his products, if his actions would be known to the 
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public; the business manager would not use the funds of his cor- 
poration for bribery and corruption if the record of his expendi- 
ture would be opened to public inspection. Publicity of corpora- 
tion affairs is not an invasion of private rights. There is a 
wide difference between an individual and a corporation. The cor- 
poration created by law has privileges and powers impossible for 
the individual to possess, and hence assumes corresponding obliga- 
tions which are not imposed upon the individual. We can know 
and judge of a man’s character and worth through his individual- 
ity; with corporations there is no individuality. The individual 
lives among men who by association learn to know him; the cor- 
poration lives within its books, its records, and only through them 
can it be known and judged. No right is invaded by opening 
these records so that we may know the corporation with which 
we deal, but much wrong is possible if they be closed. 

The actual value of a corporation’s property is concealed so 
that its stock may be fictitiously varied in price; its earnings are 
juggled so that its stock is depressed and those on the inside—the 
majority interest—may purchase for their personal gain; its 
assets are hidden so that it escapes its fair share of the burden 
of taxation; its debts are covered so that it may establish a false 
credit; its money is used for illegitimate purposes. All this and 
more is possible if records are closed. It cannot be rightly urged 
that any private right is lost if by opening the records such 
actions by corporate managers can be prevented. In fact, the 
more one carefully studies corporate activity the more difficult 
he finds it to suggest a single corporate act that would not be bet- 
ter and more safely done were the record of it open to public 
knowledge and proper inspection. 

The relation of capital and labor is another of the great sub- 
jects which men who enter the avenues of commerce and trade 
must study. As with the combination of capital under the cor- 
poration there have been good and evil, so with the combination 
of labor there is the same. The combination of labor is the nat- 
ural, the inevitable results of combination of capital and of 
present business methods. Those who seek to destroy the labor 
union are as foolish as those who would destroy the corporation ; 
those who would measure the wage of labor in mere dollars and 
cents are as unwise as those who measure business success by 
money alone. The problem of labor touches the social welfare, 
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the social progress, of the world. It is only the educated man 
who will be able to deal fairly and wisely with this problem, and 
his education must be as broad as humanity itself. 

One of the newer questions in business is the difference be- 
tween fair and unfair competition. Few are more difficult, none 
more need the guide of high ideals. We demand free competi- 
tion. Such competition inevitably means greater success to some 
than to others, and to many, failure. The man without ideals— 
he who says, “ business is business,” and acts accordingly—soon 
adopts as his rule of conduct “anything to win”; uses every 
means not legally prohibited, to destroy his competitor ; and little 
by little as the pinch comes he tries by trickery to evade the law, 
and finally, if he thinks himself big enough and strong enough, 
ignores the law. Such men deny that fair competition is possible ; 
they represent the idea that “ might makes right.” 

The man who has been well educated—he who has made high 
ideals his guides—clearly sees the vicious speciousness of such 
reasoning. Equity, not law, defines the line between fair and 
unfair competition—the conscience of man, like the conscience 
of the Chancellor, will tell when that line is passed. In the first 
place discard the “ anything to win” idea. The game of foot- 
ball is a good example of the rough and tumble of business life. 
The man who earnestly and vigorously plays for the ball, and in 
so doing outruns, knocks down and perhaps injures an opponent, 
plays a fair game, but if he plays to injure an opponent with the 
hope of thereby getting the ball, he plays an unfair game and 
ought to be put off the field. So in business a man should give the 
best that is in him honestly and lawfully to make his business suc- 
ceed, but he should not make the injury or destruction of a com- 
petitor the object of his endeavor. 

The opportunities offered in commercial life to-day are greater 
than ever before in the world’s history. Every kind of business 
is in need of trained minds and hands. The men who make the 
most of their educational advantages, who are broad minded and 
big hearted, who are not afraid to work, who understand their 
duties toward their fellows, who strive intelligently and earnestly 
toward the highest ideals of life and character, will gain the only 
success worth having. When such men die it will be truthfully 
said, the world is better because they have lived. 
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Factory Accounting as Applied to .Machine Shops.* 
IV. 
By JoHN WHITMORE. 


I described to you last week the way in which the cost of hav- 
ing and maintaining factory capacity is divided up so as to de- 
termine the cost of having and maintaining each unit of the fac- 
tory capacity, that is, as far as machine-tool units are concerned. 
And I described to you how the factory capacity, actually utilized 
in making the various products of the factory, is charged into the 
respective cost accounts for the various products. You will re- 
member that the method of doing this is to divide the total annual 
expense of a machine by the number of hours during which, 
according to a careful calculation, the machine should be actually 
used in the course of a year, thus arriving at the expense of the 
machine per hour; and then to record the time the machine is 
engaged on the individual job, or article being produced; and 
finally to multiply the hourly rate by the time and to charge the 
resulting figure into the cost account for that job, or article; and 
by means of the monthly summary drawn out from the machine 
rates ledger, to charge that same figure into the manufacturing 
account in the general ledger, for, as must constantly be borne in 
mind, the manufacturing account in the general ledger is always 
kept in agreement with the sum of the open cost accounts. 

And you will remember that I said to you that inasmuch as 
machines may be idle, not only for that small proportion of their 
time which under the best management may be unavoidable, but 
also from lack of business, or from faults in the shop manage- 
ment, or because machines are ill adapted to the work of the shop; 
and inasmuch as the expense of machines when they are idle from 
these latter causes is no part of the proper and necessary cost of 
the article produced by the machines in operation; therefore this 
expense of machines idle is not, either with the greatest propriety, 
or with the greatest convenience or usefulness, charged into the 
cost of the articles produced, but is charged to a separate account 
for idle capacity. This completes the disposition of the expenses 
which were absorbed in the machine rates. 

You will further remember that for these debits to the manu- 


*Nore: This article is a reproduction, without change, of the fourth of the lectures up 
on which the present series of articles is based. 
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facturing account.in the general ledger and to the idle capacity 
account in the general ledger, the corresponding credit is made to 
a general ledger account entitled “ Machine Rates Account.” 

Now the expenses which have been absorbed into the machine 
rates are, first, a proportion of the following representing the 
cost of factory space: 

Interest on investment in land. 

Interest on investment in buildings. 

Repairs to buildings. 

Depreciation of buildings. 

Heat and light. 

Taxes on land and buildings. 

Insurance on buildings. 

Second, the whole of the following representing the cost of 
machinery : 

Interest on investment in machinery. 

Repairs to machinery. 

Depreciation of machinery. 

Taxes on machinery. 

Insurance on machinery. 

And I described to you last week how the machine rates might . 
also include expenses which would be represented in the general 
ledger by three additional accounts, viz. : 

Special supplies. 

Special superintendence. 

Special tools expense. 

I told you last week that the cost of factory space is distri- 
buted at least to the following: 

Cost of power. 

Machine rates. 

Storehouse expense. 

General factory expense. 

General office expense. 

The charges for factory space to the general ledger accounts 
representing these expenses should be made monthly, a fixed 
monthly charge to each according to the floor-space ascertained 
to be taken by each, at the cost per square foot of floor-space 
determined as I described to you last week. When these debit: 
are made, a corresponding credit has to be made, and for this pur 
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pose a general ledger account should be opened entitled “ Factory 
Space Account.” 

Now I am going to set out the principal working accounts in 
the general ledger of a machinery manufacturing business, in 
order that we may see just what they are and what their relations 
to each other are, and in order to bring out clearly the point at 
which we have arrived in considering their character and the 
manner of keeping them, and in order to see what accounts re- 
main to be considered. 

First, we have the three accounts which represent the stock of 
materials, and goods in process of manufacture, and finished 
goods. I have described the stores account fully to you, and I 
have partly described the manufacturing account, and I have, I 
think, pretty fully indicated the way in which the finished stock 
account is kept, the manner of keeping it being indeed parallel 
with the manner of keeping the stores account. 

Then there are the accounts representing the cost of factory 
space, being as I have just said, the accounts for interest on invest- 
ment in land and buildings, and for taxes on land and buildings, 
and for building repairs and depreciation and insurance, and for 
light and heat. And against these debit accounts we have the 
credit account entitled “ Factory Space Account.” , 

Then there are the accounts representing expenses of having 
and maintaining machinery, and the first of these expenses is the 
proportionate cost of factory-space, which may be charged to a 
“ Machine Space Account.” These accounts would therefore be: 

Machine space. 

Interest on investment in machinery. 

Repairs to machinery. 

Depreciation of machinery. 

Taxes on machinery. 

Insurance on machinery. 

Special supplies. 

Special superintendence. 

Special tools expense. 

And against these debit accounts we have the credit account 
entitled “ Machine Rates Account.” 

And in the next place there are the accounts representing the 
cost of power. The first item in this cost is the charge for factory 
space occupied by the power plant, and a “ Power Space 
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Account ” may be opened to take this charge. These accounts 
will then be: 

Power space. 

Interest on investment in power plant. 

Power plant repairs. 

Power plant depreciation. 

Fuels. 

Water. 

Firemen’s wages. 

Engineers’ wages. 

Power plant supplies. 

And against these debit accounts we will open a “ Power 
Credit Account,” which will be credited with the cost of power as 
it is distributed. The way in which it is distributed is one of the 
things I want to describe to you this evening. 

And then there is the storehouse expense account, of which I 
have spoken, and this is charged with the storehouse space, store- 
house wages, and sundry storehouse expenses. It is also charged 
with interest on the average investment in materials in the store- 
house. 

J should perhaps have spoken before of the account to which 
interest on investment is credited when it is charged to the sev- 
eral divisions of the expenses. This account may be called 
“Interest Credit Account.” It is credited with the interest on 
investment which is part of the factory space charge, and with 
that which enters into the machine rates, and with that which 
enters into the expense of power; and then with the interest 
charged to storehouse expense account; then with interest on the 
average goods in process of manufacture, which is part of the 
factory general expenses; and finally with interest on the capital 
employed at the selling end of the business, which is part of the 
commercial and not of the manufacturing expenses. So that this 
“Interest Credit Account” is credited with interest on all the 
capital employed in the business. Against this credit there will 
be found in the regular interest account the expense of interest on 
borrowed capital, and the difference between the two is interest 
on the capital stock which we started out to provide in our cost 
figures. 

I think I ought to warn you that this is a method of my own, 
and that as far as I know it is not used except where I have used 
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it, and that it is without other authority, unless that authority be 
found in the logical necessities of the accounting, and in the prac- 
tical usefulness of the method. 

We now have certain remaining expenses which are purely 
general expenses, that is, general to the operations of the single 
department or individual shop, or general to the operations of 
the whole factory. The accounts for these may be: 

Shop No. 1, general expense. 

Shop No. 2, general expense. 

Factory general expense. 

And the charges to these, and the manner of absorbing these 
expenses in the cost accounts, is another thing I want to talk to 
you about this evening. 

I have as yet said nothing about the labor accounts. The 
whole subject of directly productive labor I hope to take up in my 
next and final talk to you. The treatment of indirect or general 
labor will be practically covered by what I say this evening con- 
cerning the treatment of department, or individual shop, general 
expenses, and factory general expenses. 

Of course directly productive labor is distributed to the cost 
accounts for the various products, exactly as the labor is recorded 
as being expended on each; and of course the total of it is charged 
to the manufacturing account in the general ledger, which must be 
kept in agreement with the cost accounts. When this is done, and 
the distribution of the power expense is complete, and the distri- 
bution of indirect, or general expenses, is complete, the cost ac- 
counts and the debit side of the manufacturing account will be 
pretty nearly complete also. 

If a power plant consisted of one or more boilers supplying 
steam solely to one or more engines developing power to be trans- 
mitted by a common means for the purpose of running the ma- 
chinery of a single manufacturing plant, and if, as I suggested in 
my last lecture, no distinction should be made in the cost of the 
unit of power, which we will consider as the horse-power hour, at 
the machines, whether the power were transmitted a greater or a 
lesser distance, we could very easily make a distribution of the 
power expense to the various cost accounts. Knowing the total 
of the power expense, it would be necessary to ascertain as closely 
as possible the units of power delivered at the machines, and 
dividing the expense by the number of units, charge the respective 
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operations with the resulting figure, multiplied by the number of 
horse-power taken by the machine in operation, multiplied by the 
running time of the machine. 

There are two ways to ascertain more or less closely the units 
of power delivered at the machines. One is for the engineer to 
make a series of determinations of the power developed by the 
engine, and of the power lost in transmission, to arrive at the 
power delivered at the machines, these determinations being of 
sufficient number, and taken at such times, and over a sufficient 
period of time, so that the average of them shall pretty surely 
represent the average operation of the shops. And the other is to 
determine as closely as possible what power each machine takes, 
on an average of its operations, when actually running, and then 
to get a record of the running time over a sufficient period, and 
arrive at one’s conclusion by this apparently more direct but still 
fallible method. By using the two methods in conjunction with 
each other, and each with care and perseverance, one could doubt- 
less arrive at pretty correct figures. 

But the distribution of the power expense is less simple than 
this, because as a rule the operations of a power plant are of a 
less simple character. Moreover, the method outlined would by 
no means be in conformity with the principle of analytical cost 
accounts, inasmuch as it merely aims to determine a cost figure, 
and not to show with all the clearness possible the conditions 
which are affecting the cost. 

Steam is generally used from the boilers for more than a 
single purpose. It may be used for heating, or for the operation 
of pumps, or for the operation of two or more engines used for 
eutirely different purposes, or for all of these. It is absolutely 
necessary under these circumstances to get some measure of the 
steam furnished by the boilers for the several purposes for which 
steam is furnished. 

For the two purposes of the accounts, viz.: to constantly con- 
trol the efficiency and the economy of the operations, and to 
accurately determine and distribute costs, it is necessary first that 
a current record be made of the steam produced, and the con- 
ditions under which it is produced, and the cost of producing it; 
that is, of the coal consumed, and the water evaporated, and of 
the temperature of the water that goes into the boilers, and of 
the boiler pressures. Then a record must be kept of the engines 
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operated, and the power developed must be arrived at as closely 
as possible by the means I have described, and the pounds of 
steam used by each engine for each unit of horse-power developed 
must be determined, and so an account made of steam consump- 
tion to set against the record of steam produced. 

It is, however, necessary to make an initial and tentative dis- 
tribution of the steam expense on the basis of an engineer’s cal- 
culations, just as the power charges are first made in the cost ac- 
counts on the basis of such calculations. If careful and thorough 
records are kept, the credits for steam and the credits for power 
set up on the basis of these calculations, will be compared with 
the records of steam and power generated and with the cost of 
the same, and calculations will be gradually corrected. 

The steam expense of course includes the charge for boiler 
space and fuel storage space, and interest on the investment in 
boilers, and all the expenses of operating the boilers and keeping 
them in repair, and writing depreciation off from them. The 
total steam expense having been arrived at and divided up in the 
first place according to the engineer’s calculations of the ways in 
which the steam is used, we have the beginning of our calculation 
of the cost of power furnished to the machines. 

The cost of power furnished by an engine consists of the pro- 
portionate charge against the engine for factory space, interest on 
the investment in the engine, expense of operating, and repairs 
and depreciation, and the cost of steam used. The total of these 
being arrived at, and the average power developed by the engine 
and the average power consumed in transmission having been 
determined, the total expense is divided by the horse-power cal- 
culated to be available at the machines, and the cost per horse- 
power is arrived at. 

You will remember that I said to you that while it is some- 
what laborious to determine accurately the expense of the indi- 
vidual machine per annum in order to arrive at a just hourly 
machine-rate, nothing is simpler than the use, in the cost accounts, 
of the machine-rates, once determined. In the same way, while it 
is somewhat laborious to determine even approximately the cost 
of the unit of power taken by the machines, the use in the cost ac- 
counts of this figure, once determined, is as simple as making any 
other conceivable charge in the costs accounts to represent the 
expense of power. And while in all factory accounting it must 
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be carefully aimed to secure economy in the current work, pains 
must not be spared in the occasional and special work which 
should give the current work both simplicity and soundness. 

We now have the engineer’s calculation of the average power 
taken by each machine when running, and we have a calculation 
of the cost of the unit of power at the machines. We need a rec- 
ord of the actual running time of the machines, and we can then 
make the charge for power in the various cost accounts, charging 
the total to the general ledger manufacturing account and credit- 
ing it to the general ledger “ Power Credit Account.” 

You will remember that I told you that the labor tickets made 
out by every workman doing directly productive work for each 
job worked on, show the workman’s number, and the job, and the 
machine tool used, and the time ; and that this information is tran- 
scribed on the workman’s weekly sheet where his wages are deter- 
mined, and that the postings of machine time are made from these 
weekly sheets to the machine rates ledger, in which an account 
is kept for each machine, and that from the machine rates ledger 
postings of machine rates are made to the cost accounts. 

I want now to explain to you how the power charge is brought 
into the machine rates ledger, and how the posting from the ma- 
chine rates ledger to the cost accounts includes both the machine 
rate and the power rate. 

We have the total time the machine is engaged on the job, and 
inasmuch as the machine is not actually running the whole of this 
time, we need to know the non-running time in order to deduct 
it and arrive at the time for which power is chargeable. 

For this purpose a record of the non-running time is kept in 
the shops. The sheet used for the purpose is like this: 


NON-RUNNING TIME—WEEK ENDING......... 





Job Machine From To Extension 


No. No. 


| | 


And now I want to show you the complete machine rates 
ledger form:—See Figure 1 next page. 

As far as the “ Tofal Time” column the entry is made from 
the workmen’s weekly wages sheets, and the “ Power Time” is 
arrived at by taking the non-running time sheet for the same 


Workman’s 
Num 











Day Hour Day Hour Hrs. Min. 
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MACHINE NO. 





tas Tillie ee Power..--------------- h.p. Rate........- 


Total 
From To Time 


Hr.| Min. a Hr.| Min. Hrs. | Min. 
ee oe) | 








Power | Exten- Cost 
Hrs. | Min. | “" | Ledger 
ps 4 | 


week and deducting the non-running time recorded for the par- 
l ticular job and the particular machine. 

It is not attempted to record on the non-running time sheet 
every little interruption of the running. The plan is to make a L 
record of the time taken to adjust machines for the jobs, and to 
put the materials in the machines; and of the time elapsing after 
| the machine stops running until it is actually released for the next 
i job; and in no case to record non-running time under a certain 

limit, at which it is seen that the difference in the power charge 

i begins to be immaterial. 
| You will see that the accuracy of all extensions and all foot- 
: ings in the machine rates ledger can be easily proved by extend- 
| ing the footings of total time and power time at the respective 
' rates at the head of the account. 
} And further, concerning the machine rates ledger, I will 
{ repeat to you what I said last week, changing it only so as to in- 
clude the power item which I was excluding then, because I had 
| not yet explained it to you: 
f “The charges of machine time and of power having been 
i posted to the machine rates ledger for a given period, which it 
is convenient to make even weeks instead of the month, inasmuch 
as the postings are made from weekly sheets, a statement is drawn 
off from this ledger in the following form: 





Workman | Job 





Day 



































Time Idle 


a Charged | Amount Time Amount 


No. 
| | stig Pay } 


the idle time for each machine being, of course, the difference 
between the time charged, and, if the period is a four weeks’ 
period, four fifty-second parts of the number of hours into which 
the machine expense for the year was divided. Then a journal 
| entry is made: 


Power 
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Factory Accounting as Applied to Machine Shops. 


Dr. -Cr. 
Manufacturing Account 
Idle Capacity Account 
Machine Rates Account 
Power Credit Account 
the debit to the manufacturing account being for the charged 
machine time and the power, these being what are posted into the 
cost accounts.” 

And now it is necessary that I describe to you the ruling of 
the cost accounts, because I am coming to the matter of the 
charges in these accounts for indirect expenses; and as the 
charges of indirect expenses are based on two or three classes of 
direct charges separately, it is necessary to provide separate 
columns for these different classes of direct charges, so that the 
total of each may be readily available and the charges for indirect 
expenses made accordingly. 

The form of the cost ledger account will then be something 


like this : 

















: : Direct Machine : Total 
Date Particulars | Materials oe aoe Sundries 


Now the storehouse expense account, which, as I have told 
you, consists of the charge for factory space, storehouse wages 
and sundry expenses, and the charge for interest on the average 
investment in materials in the storehouse, is absorbed in the cost 
accounts by charging a percentage on the total of the materials 
column. This percentage corresponds to the ratio between the 
annual storehouse expense and the value of the materials drawn 
out of store in the course of the year. 

Next we have the department, or individual shop, expense 
accounts. These consist in each case of the department foreman’s 
wages, the wages of any clerks in the department, and any other 
wages of purely indirect and general labor; then the expense of 
sundry general supplies; then a proportion of the expense of the 
tool department furnishing small tools for general uses to the 
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departments as they need them, and receiving them back from the 
departments when the purpose for which they were obtained is 
fulfilled. And finally any other purely general expenses of the 
department. 

And then there is the factory general expense, which includes 
all manufacturing expenses which not only cannot be connected 
with any particular job, but that also cannot be connected with 
any particular department. Such are the general superintendent’s 
salary, and the charge for factory space for the general factory 
offices, the wages of watchmen and timekeepers, and interest on 
the average investment in work in process. 

Each department, of course, bears its own general expenses, 
and the productive departments together bear the factory general 
expenses. The basis of distribution which I shall propose is the 
same in the two cases. 

You will see that we have clearly established the incidence of 
a very large part of the total factory expenses, and that there is 
nothing left but expenses which have no special traceable inci- 
dence, and that must be regarded as falling on all the operations 
impartially. The operations are operations of men and machines, 
the machine expense rising and the labor expense falling, or the 
machine expense falling and the labor expense rising throughout. 
So intimately are these two expenses related to and dependent 
upon each other that they were, in a quotation I read to you in 
my first lecture, called together the “total labor cost.” I do not 
therefore propose to separate them, choosing one and rejecting 
the other, when I need figures which are representative of the 
total operations as a basis for the distribution of expenses which, 
as I have said, are without any special traceable incidence, and 
must be regarded as falling on all the operations impartially. 

The charge for the general expenses of a department is there- 
fore made by means of a percentage corresponding to the ratio 
between the total machine rates in the department plus the total 
direct labor to operate the machines fully, and the amount of the 
department general expenses ; and this percentage is added in the 
cost accounts to the direct labor and machine rates of that 
department. 

And the charge for the factory general expenses is made by 
means of a percentage corresponding to the ratio between the 
total machine rates in the factory plus the total direct labor to 
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operate the machines in the factory fully, and the amount of the 
factory general expenses; and this percentage is added in the 
cost accounts to all the direct labor and machine rates. 

In practice the two percentages are combined. That is to say, 
if the general expense percentage for Department No. 1 were 20 
per cent. and for Department No. 2 25 per cent., with the general 
factory expense 20 per cent., then in the cost amounts the only 
figure used would be 4o per cent. to add to direct labor and 
machine rates in Department No. 1, and 45 per cent. to add to 
direct labor and machine rates in Department No. 2. 

It will be noticed that these debits to the cost accounts are not 
posted from a statement previously compiled, but originate in the 
cost ledgers. It is therefore necessary to create a record of them, 
and this is done by having an account in the cost ledgers headed 
general expense credits, and when the debits are made in the 
cost accounts, corresponding credits are made in this general 
expense credits account in the cost ledger, and the total of them 
is thence journalized for the general ledger, as follows: 

Manufacturing Account 
To General Expense Credit Account. 
so we have a general expense credit account in the general ledger 
also. 

Now you will notice that the percentages for general expenses 
were determined on the basis of full operation of the machines, 
and consequently a full pay-roll. How much the month’s machine 
rates charged and actual pay-roll fall short of the full figures 
used as a basis can be easily ascertained, and the percentages 
upon the differences in the respective departments figured and a 
journal entry made for the amount: 

Idle Capacity Account 
To General Expense Credit Account. 

Then the idle capacity account is charged with the whole 
expense of idle capacity, and the machine rates ledger shows 
just what capacity idle is resulting in that expense; and the cost 
figures are freed from the fluctuating and confusing element of 
the expense of capacity idle that ought to be operated ; and profits 
are determined on the basis of these cost figures; but against 
these profits is always set out the idle capacity expense that has 
to be deducted from them, giving thus the net result of the opera- 
tions, subject always to certain adjustments of values that have 
to be made in respect of any shrinkages from the book value of 
any current assets. 
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Premiums and Discounts. 
By Georce O. May, C. P. A., A. C. A. 


The comments of Mr. Chas. E. Sprague on my article in the 
July number seem to call rather for acknowledgment of his ap- 
preciative attitude than for reply to his specific criticisms, and I 
should not, therefore, have again asked the courtesy of your 
columns but for the fact that Mr. Sprague’s letter raises a ques- 
tion of far greater moment to accountants than that of the treat- 
ment of premiums and discounts. 

In so far as Mr. Sprague aims to show that cases will arise 
where a refusal to credit a life tenant with any part of a dis- 
count would work unjustly, it is sufficient to point out that the 
existence of such cases is fully recognized in my article, and a 
suggestion offered for dealing therewith; and as regards his 
broader contention that absolutely no distinction should be made 
in practice between the treatment of premiums, and the treatment 
of discounts, I can only refer to the arguments and the statement 
of practical difficulties given in my paper which appeared to me 
to make such a distinction necessary. It is true that making a 
distinction involves some inconsistency, but accountancy is full 
of similar inconsistencies. But when Mr. Sprague states that 


“The qualifications ‘usually’ and ‘seldom’ will not do in 
mathematics and accounts. Principles are principles, and devia- 
tion can only be excused by the minuteness of the deviation in 
a particular case”; 
and again, when he rejects the argument that as a rule the re- 
fusal to apportion discounts involves no real injustice to the life 
tenant as being all very well for a lawyer but not for an ac- 
countant, he puts forward a theory of the accountant’s proper 
attitude, with which I venture to take issue. The accountant, 
I would urge, should always have in mind the possibility of 
there being exceptions to even the best established rules. Ac- 
countancy is essentially a profession of common sense and good 
business judgment, which should be exercised, of course, with 
constant regard to accounting principles and sound financial and 
legal theories, but which should also look to practical difficulties, 
and should never attach to theories so much weight as to en- 
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force them at the sacrifice of substantial justice. The tendency 
of the specialist is to place theories which he has satisfied him- 
self are sound before all other considerations, but it is just this 
danger that the accountant should always be careful to avoid. 

Reverting, for instance, to the subject of my paper, the pres- 
ent legal position in regard to premiums (which alone have 
been before the courts) is admittedly unsatisfactory, but the 
hope of changing it lies, as it seems to me, in proving to the 
courts not merely that their position is theoretically unsound, 
but also that it is unjust, and that the more theoretically correct 
method is likewise the more equitable one. 

The expression “more theoretically correct” is used ad- 
visedly because the method advocated in my paper is not claimed 
to be ideally correct in theory. From a purely theoretical stand- 
point, all interest represents in part return for the use of capital 
and in part compensation for the risk of loss, and it may well 
be argued that only the first portion should be disbursed im- 
mediately to the life tenant, and that the rest should be accumu- 
lated as an insurance fund and not distributed until, on a final 
settlement, it has been determined how much thereof is required 
to meet losses. In practice, of course, such a method would not 
be considered for a moment. 

The fact is that, in this as in other matters in commercial 
life, the methods adopted are necessarily a compromise between 
theoretical exactitude and practicability, and the accountant who 
loses sight of the one through looking too closely to the other 
at once impairs his usefulness and the value of his judgment. 
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EDITORIAL. 
The Columbus Convention. 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Public 
Accountants, at Columbus, October 23, 24 and 25, was a gathering 
of great interest and of importance to the profession. The be- 
lievers in accountancy as a rising profession have a right to feel 
greatly encouraged by the character of the men in attendance 
from all parts of the country and by the high quality of the 
work which was accomplished. We doubt if any meeting of 
professional men in this country was ever more dominated by that 
genuine professional spirit which, forgetting self-interest, aims to 
bring about such conditions as will benefit clients and prac- 
titioners alike. 

The prevalence of this spirit was clearly manifest throughout 
the proceedings. No time was wasted in mere self-laudation or 
self-congratulation, nor was much time devoted to the discus- 
sion of topics in which accountants alone are interested. Very 
properly the reports of the special committees of the association, 
dealing with questions which concern the public quite as much 
as the accountant, received the greatest attention. No man, we 
are sure, can read these reports, which are printed on another 
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page, without being convinced that this association of accountants 
is fully justifying its existence, nor without feeling that the public 
itself, as well as the individual accountant, is destined to reap 
great benefit from the investigations which the association 
originates. 

The report of the Special Committee on Schedules for Uni- 
form Reports for Municipal Industries and Public Corporations 
was received with particular interest. The work of the gentlemen 
of this committee shows unusual ability in providing classifica- 
tions and in arranging and simplifying accounts. This subject is 
most important, and at the present time very much alive. It is 
well to bear in mind that the experts on the committee did the 
hard work incident to the preparation of this report without ex- 
pectation or thought of a fee. Though it is yet scarcely aware 
of the benefit. it derives from such gratuitous service, the public 
is unconsciously the client of these gentlemen. 

Of similar character is the report of the Special Committee 
on Department Methods of the Government, which was appointed 
by the association to co-operate with the Keep Committee in re- 
organizing and improving the accounting methods of the United 
States Government. Another committee, indicative of the public 
spirit actuating the association, has conferred with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and is prepared to assist in devising a 
proper system of accounting for railways. 

An interesting feature of the convention was the series of ex- 
cellent reports from the presidents of the various state societies, 
which showed a rapid growth of interest in organizations of ac- 
countants throughout the country. The marked development of 
the profession in the western states was observed with especial 
pleasure. The delegates were also greatly pleased with the re- 
ports of educational progress in different sections, especially in 
Illinois, where it is expected that a school of accounting, similar 
to those maintained by the University of Pennsylvania and New 
York University, will soon be in successful operation. 

THE JOURNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY extends its congratulations 
and best wishes to the new officers of the association. The new 
president, Mr. E. W. Sells, made a strong plea in his inaugural 
address for education asa basis for the expansion of the pro- 
fession of public accountancy and for reciprocity among the 
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various states in recognizing the professional degree of Certified 
Public Accountant. His remarks, which are reprinted elsewhere, 
are worth the careful attention of every accountant. It is grati- 
fying to note the hearty appreciation shown of Mr. T. Cullen 
Roberts’ years of service to the association and his unanimous re- 
slection to the secretaryship; and the same remark applies to the 
efficient treasurer, Mr. Guy H. Kennedy. The association is 
indeed fortunate in the high character of its governing officials. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the members of the Ohio 
State Society for the delightful social program which they ar- 
ranged, and which was carried out to the last detail. From the 
moment of their arrival in Columbus the delegates were made to 
feel at home. They were formally welcomed by the Mayor and 
the Secretary of State and were received everywhere with gener- 
ous hospitality. The enviable reputation as a host for gather- 
ings of this character, which Columbus enjoys, was ably sustained 
by the Ohio Society. 


Uniformity in Railway Accounting. 

The Railway Age is worried over that part of the new Inter- 
state Commerce law which makes it “ unlawful for .... carriers 
to keep any other accounts, records or memoranda than those 
prescribed or approved by the Commission.” The effect, in 
the opinion of the railroad organ, will be to prevent an intelligent 
adaptation of accounts to the needs of each line and to check 
healthy progress in railway accounting methods. 

If the Railway Age is right, the Hepburn Act has in truth 
struck a serious blow both at American railroads and at account- 
ancy. We all know how effective the accounting departments of 
most large systems have proven themselves in locating defects 
and in keying up all divisions to the same high standard of effi- 
ciency. Probably no other form of business statistics is more 
highly developed and more useful than railroad statistics. The 
general manager of an up-to-date road, by means of the records 
of ton mileage, train mileage, engine mileage, fuel costs, and so 
on, which are laid before him, is able at once to put his finger on 
the man who is not getting things done with proper economy and 
despatch. It is hard to imagine how much crude guesswork 
would persist in present-day railroad methods were it not for 
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the stimulating influence of these statistics. Anything that makes 
railroad accounting less efficient is bound to make railroad oper- 
ation more costly. 

There is another aspect to the question which affects account- 
ants in general even more directly. The movement toward 
publicity of all corporate, as well as railroad, accounts is going 
on apace in this country, and, very properly, is commended by 
most accountants. Its further extension will bring valuable re- 
sults to the public and to investors, and will enhance the esteem 
which is now accorded to the profession of accountancy. But 
let us consider the possible evils which may also follow in its 
train. If all corporate accounts are to be prescribed by gove-n- 
ment officials and no others can be kept, will not further progress 
in accounting methods be checked? Will not the healthy rivalry 
of accountants, in thinking out novel and better plans, be much 
restricted? Will not the accounting departments of large con- 
cerns cease to be a stimulating factor and become little more 
than a dead weight? Assuming that an inflexible form of ac- 
counts is to be established, our answer to all these questions 
must be affirmative. 

However, it is a little early as yet to take so pessimistic a 
view. The Railway Age may be altogether wrong in its assump- 
tion that railroad accounts are to be established in one definite 
form for all lines from the Southern Pacific to the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, without regard to local peculiarities 
or to changing conditions. All government officials are not so 
bureaucratically stupid as the pro-railroad people are inclined 
to make out; and in this case Professor Henry C. Adams, Statis- 
tician to the Interstate Commerce Commission, may be trusted, 
we believe, to see and to avoid the pitfalls in his path. 

As a matter of fact, the law does not say that railroad accounts 
shall be either uniform or permanent in form, but only that they 
must be prescribed or approved by the Commission. It is not 
too much to hope that Professor Adams will be content to accept 
any clear and adequate system of accounts that is now in use, and 
to permit as many changes in the future as are thought to be 
desirable by railroad officials. For the purpose of the govern- 
ment, all that is necessary is certainty of access at all times to 
every book and record of the railroad companies. 

This is a matter in which accountants, as a whole, are vitally 
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interested. No doubt the Committee on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the American Association of Public Accountants 
will endeavor to impress on the Commission the importance of 
dealing carefully with the situation. The readers of THE JouRNAL 
or AccounTANCY will do well to watch their rulings with keen 
attention. 





It is a pleasure to comment on the increase in members of the 
American Association of Public Accountants. The record of its 
growth in the last few years is strikingly summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Year. Hon. Members. Fellows. Associates. Total. 
BS iiicceseee 5 63 12 80 
SUE bigs ccscces 6 75 14 95 
RE arg 6 65 II 82 
ME Sisco cevaeds 7 67 13 87 
SE Vad cs tes 7 74 18 99 
WOE 56 ERS 7 87 25 119 
ON ar 7 97 32 136 
ME éoswcney nes 7 103 37 147 
WE Soak ave ek. 7 121 27 155 
WE Acvri.s < 14 494 93 601 
OO i kc, Sess 15 540 119 675 


Of course, the gain between 1904 and 1905 was due primarily 
to the amalgamation of the Federation with the Association. 
Last year’s increase, however, from 601 to 675, was a normal 
growth, which speaks volumes for the vigor and prosperity of 
the enlarged American Association. 


























President Sells’ Inaugural Address, 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Public Accountants. 


Gentlemen of the American Association of Public Accountants: 


I am deeply sensible of the honor and responsibility attached 
to the office of President of the American Association of Public 
Accountants. Although it originated in New York and although 
New York has a larger number of public accountants than any 
other State, at the time of the amalgamation last year of 
the American Association and the Federation of Accounting 
Societies, the number of public accountants comprised in the 
State societies outside of New York was more than three times 
the membership of the New York State Society. The future 
growth of the profession, owing to the disproportion between 
New York and the rest of the country, depends not so much upon 
Manhattan Island as upon increasing the numbers, the influence 
and the reputation of accountancy throughout the United States. 
I am in favor of the completest possible reciprocity of professional 
recognition between the States. The practice of many of the 
public accountants in other States is extended to New York and 
the practice of New York accountants extends to other parts of 
the country. It is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, if account- 
ancy is to grow as a national profession, that properly accredited 
certified public accountants of one State should be allowed to 
use that designation under proper regulations as to registration, 
in every other State of the Union where there are equally high 
educational and professional standards. I have from the begin- 
ning of the C. P. A. movement favored this complete reciprocity 
of recognition. It shall be my purpose during my term of office 
to advance this interest by every means in my power within the 
bounds of the Constitution and By-laws of the American Associa- 
tion. Some of the States have already provided for this recog- 
nition and reciprocity, and practicing accountants are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to gain a definite standing in other 
States than those in which they have obtained their certificates. 
New York has not yet provided for this recognition, but it is my 
hope and expectation that within the near future this subject will 
have the earnest consideration of the New York State society. 
I also hope that like consideration will be given in all States that 
do not have such a provision. 
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In proportion to the total number of certificates issued there 
are probably more accountants from other States practicing in 
New York than are to be found in any other State. These ac- 
countants include some of the. ablest members of the profession. 
Their work in New York has been of the very highest order, they 
have won the confidence and respect of a large clientéle in that 
State. They have been especially distinguished by their devotion 
to the profession, and they have rendered valuable service in 
promoting its interests. The New York Certified Public Account- 
ants should not in my judgment longer continue to even tech- 
nically ignore this condition. ; 

There are three subjects connected with the advancement 
of the profession to which I would especially invite your atten- 
tion. These are, first, a continued elevation of the standard of 
professional ethics; second, an increasing insistence upon the 
highest possible excellence of professional work; and third, the 
encouragement and aid which many American educational 
institutions are now giving our profession in the development 
of accountancy education. In two of these fields of professional 
advancement we have much to learn from Great Britain. As 
loyal Americans and as accurate observers we are convinced 
that America is far ahead of Great Britain in the character of 
our professional accounting work. In the field of accountancy 
ethics and accountancy education we are still, however, behind 
our English brothers. It can not have escaped your notice that 
nearly all the changes and improvements in the regulations 
governing our profession in this country have been in the direc- 
tion of a closer approximation to the standard prevailing in 
Great Britain. 

I would particularly recommend to your earnest consideration 
the subject of accountancy education. The large universities and 
a number of private institutions have shown a most gratifying 
readiness to codperate with the public accountants in training 
young men for the ranks of our profession. They are doing a 
useful and necessary work. It is our duty to assist them in every 
possible way, not only by our aid and influence, but by giving 
preference, wherever possible, in selecting our assistants, to 
young men who come from educational institutions. This edu- 
cational interest could be greatly furthered if this organization 
would provide for a committee to consider the various questions 
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affecting accountancy education and particularly the question of 
formulating a plan of accountancy education which, after being 
considered by this association, can be recommended to the differ- 
ent State boards of accounting examiners for their consideration, 
and through these bodies to the different educational institutions 
which now offer work in accountancy. 

I thank you, gentlemen of the American association, for the 
confidence with which you have honored me, and I pledge you 
my best efforts and the first claim upon my time for the per- 
formance of such services as the welfare of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants may demand. 
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Reviews of Corporation Reports. 


Conducted by THOMAS WARNER MITCHELL. 


Corporate control is of three kinds, viz.: (1) the control exercised by the stock- 
holder, (2) the control exercised by the board, (3) the control exercised by the officer. 
The purpose of accounts and reports is to make control intelligent. Do the reports 
rendered to stockholders contain such information as will enable them to exercise in- 
telligent judgment with respect to the fidelity, efficiency and economy of corporate 
trustees and agents? This is the viewpoint of criticism and analysis appearing in this 
department of THE JOURNAL. 





The Report of the American Locomotive Company. 


The report of the American Locomotive Company comes to hand, and 
we examine it with interest for information which will disclose the real 
earning power behind the stock and throw light upon the efficiency and 
fidelity of the management. This report possesses the merit of having 
avoided the unnecessary repetition of data, which is a common fault of the 
reports of railway companies. But a great deal of information that is 
desirable from the standpoint of the intelligent stockholder is lacking, and 
what is given is presented in such a form as to leave the reader in grave 
doubt as to its import. A little historical matter by way of introduction 
may not be amiss. 

The American Locomotive Company was organized under the laws of 
New York on June 10, 1901. At the time of its organization this company 
secured control of eight locomotive plants, five of which it owned outright 
either as a result of direct purchase or of a merger with the companies 
which originally owned them; the other three were controlled through the 
acquisition of all the capital stock of the Richmond Locomotive Works, 
Manchester (N. H.) Locomotive Works, and the American Locomotive 
Company of New Jersey. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, the 
parent American Locomotive Company purchased a considerable portion 
of the “ stock and bonds ” of the Locomotive and Machine Co. of Montreal, 
Ltd. During the following year it acquired most of the capital stock of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works. Thus, in 1906, the American Locomotive 
Company controls ten plants located in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. Its business consists of the manufacture and sale of steam 
and electric locomotives, extra boilers, tanks, cylinders, and other loco- 
motive parts, steam shovels, dredging machinery, trucks for electric ser- 
vice, rotary snow plows, etc., and the overhauling and general repair of old 
locomotives; the company also receives income from investments and 
other sources. 

The company’s report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, exhibits 
the following condensed general balance sheet : 
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ASSETS 
COOE GE CORROIN occas ec tees chaeKaneenddscuscesessccessscs $46,652,267.35 
Securities owned: 
American Locomotive preferred stock ...........000005 900,000.00 
Richmond Locomotive & Machine Works consolidated 
SROCAANS DOMED os ccdecuccddcbancectscrctceccccess 118,000.00 
Rogers Locomotive Works capital stock................ 1,968,664.89 
URGE DOME. 6 bse c cuind bctcabads ceentess bctebentbs 406,800.00 
Convertible Assets : 
RUD ices 00 cine be dade Kea ebmededdaeccetscddcbailer seeds 1,102,929.71 
Due from railroad companies .............ccsceceeeees 9,298,477.14 
Other assets receivable ........ccccccccccscccsvcescees 1,082,723.31 
Advanced to American Locomotive Automobile Co...... 652,338.40 
FTN SO oink KK EA tid 0S kbs 0 vndsadedixe cctcnndes 20,980.00 
BERROIUNS GE GRREIED occ ccdseccvadvocesasvesconiasass 35771,362.49 
Contract work im process ........scccccecsccecssseeees 4,071,950.69 
Locomotive and Machine Co. of Montreal, Ltd............. 71,422.28 
$70,717,916.06 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock : 
EE: dh enadssGnensdbibaceneddncdoescdesedesence $25,000,000,00 
SR «ccc mcddetnsebudsesdeineseaaduneds sesceceetne 25,000,000.00 
Bonded debt of constituent companies : 
Richmond Locomotive Works ............ceceeseeeees 550,000.00 
Dickson Manufacturing Co...........0cccceeeeceeeees 562,500,00 
Rogers Locomotive Works ...........csccceeeceeeeees 405,000.00 
Locomotive & Machine Co. of Montreal .............++- 1,500,000.00 
Current Liabilities : 
BED bi bin cnd ceed pocecndnsdepadyssoeessear 4,080,374.38 
SD MEE 204 dp wensckcnneceveasedscssesevecceteness 3,300,000.00 
Accrued interest on bonds ..........cccccccsesececeees 36,312.50 
SN HE is ccc cendsevecccdeastbisesiccosever 5,642.50 
Dividend payable July 1, 1906.........6 00 ccccceceeeeees 437,500.00 
Dividend payable Aug. 25, 1906...........ccceeeeeeeees 312,500.00 
PONS RDORIIIES THUD on sscdeccccccccecsceesdeacccsces 922,713.81 
Extraordinary improvement and betterment fund.......... 2,000,000.00 
Profit and Loss: 
Surplus, after payment of dividend on 
preferred stock ............e0e005: $1,116,628.81 
PR CHIE heb snodedacnencdocssi 68,724.57 
Add credit balance June 30, 1905....... 5,420,019.49 
6,605,372.87 
$70,717,916.06 
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We are told that this condensed balance sheet was “ Prepared solely for 
the purposes of information, to show the combined assets and liabilities of 
the ten plants controlled by the American Locomotive Company as the 
balance sheet would appear if the assets of the Rogers and Montreal Com- 
panies had been taken over by the American Locomotive Company and 
their debts assumed.” For this reason, among the liabilities there are two 
bond issues, those of the Rogers and the Montreal companies, which are 
not carried as liabilities on the books of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, but are included in this statement “ for purposes of information.” 

There are two items in this condensed balance sheet whose meaning 
and significance are obscure, namely, among the assets the item, “ Loco- 
motive and Machine Co. of Montreal, Ltd.,” and among the liabilities, the 
item, “ Rogers Locomotive Works.” Do these mean that the Montreal Co. 
owes the American Locomotive Company $71,422.28, and that the latter 
owes the Rogers Company $922,713.81? If so, these items must be thrown 
out, because they would be eliminated if the parent company took over the 
assets of these subsidiary companies and assumed their liabilities. Do the 
“Convertible Assets” and “ Current Liabilities” in this statement include 
only the cash, accounts receivable, accounts payable, et cetera, of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company and its eight constituents; or do they include the 
assets and liabilities of the Montreal and Rogers companies as well? In 
the former case, the item, “ Locomotive and Machine Co. of Montreal, 
Ltd.,” might represent a real asset, namely, the excess of that company’s 
assets over its liabilities; and the item, “ Rogers Locomotive Company.” 
might mean an excess of liabilities over assets of that company. The fact 
that the bonded debts of these two companies are stated as separate items 
in the balance sheet renders this view of these items improbable. 

The last and most probable view of these two items is that the one 
represents an excess of the liabilities of the Montreal Co. over its assets, 
while the other represents an excess of the assets of the Rogers Company 
over its liabilities; the former represents some kind of “ deficiency,” the 
latter some kind of “surplus.” Apparently the Montreal Company has a 
net insolvency of over $70,000 in addition to its capital stock, i. e., its 
liabilities, exclusive of its capital stock, for no mention of the latter appears 
in this balance sheet, exceed its assets by that amount. The Rogers Com- 
pany’s capital has been impaired also, for though its assets exceed its 
liabilities exclusive of its capital stock by nearly $923,000, the amount of its 
capital stock, although nowhere stated in this report, appears to exceed 
$1,968,664.60, since the parent company’s own holdings are stated at that 
figure. 

This raises another question. At what valuation is the stock of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works carried in this balance sheet, at par, cost, or 
some arbitrary valuation? Again, what is the real value of this asset, as 
revealed by the income earning power of that company? These are ques- 
tions which the stockholders of the American Locomotive have a right to 
ask and have fully answered; but no information is forthcoming from this 
report. He would have learned a little more about it if the balance sheets 
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of the Rogers and Montreal companies had been printed separately instead 
of being amalgamated with that of the parent company. The report says 
that this condensed balance sheet was “ prepared solely for the purposes of 
information”; but instead of giving information it in part conceals it. 

Another minor point is found in the “ Profit and Loss” section, namely, 
“ Add sundry items, $68,724.57.” This is small compared with the total 
profit and loss surplus for the year, but why should “Sundry items” be 
added? There is no explanation of this item in any part of the report. 

The Revenue Accounts suggest a possible explanation of the amalgama- 
tion of the Montreal and Rogers companies’ balance sheets with that of 
the American Locomotive Company and its constituents. There was a 
great falling off in the latter’s earnings during the preceding year. A por- 
tion of the company’s “ Summary of Operations” for the last three years 
is reproduced as follows: 








1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 

Gross earnings .............4. $33,068,750.56 $24,150,201.66 $42,547,876.40 
Manufacturing, maintenance and 

administrative expenses...... 27,404,985.40 19,796,533.49 36,085,370.74 
gE eer nes $5,663,765.16  $4,353,667.57 $6,462,505.66 
Interest on securities of con- 

stituent companies, bills pay- 

CE Ws vc asekhnccebecaess 238,226.07 112,186.35 281,812.19 
PEE sinssseteravadeekpuaan’ $5,425,539.090 $4,241,481.22 $6,180,603.47 


The “summary” for 1905-06 includes the gross and net earnings of the 
Rogers and Montreal companies, which are not included in the summaries 
for the preceding years. The important point in this comparative table is 
the remarkable falling off in the earnings of the American Locomotive 
Company and its eight constituents during the year 1904-05, and the more 
remarkable recovery during the year 1905-06. How much of these “ gross 
earnings ” and expenses for the latter year are ascribable to the parent or- 
ganization, and how much to the Rogers and Montreal companies? The 
stated net earnings for the year just completed are so large that the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company has paid not only the customary 7 per cent. divi- 
dend on its preferred stock, but 1% per cent. on its common stock as well, 
besides carrying $1,116,628.81 to its surplus account after expending and 
appropriating for future expenditures over $3,000,000 for additions and 
betterments to the plants. Was all this the result principally of the opera- 
tion of the American Locomotive Company and its eight constituents, or 
were the Rogers and Montreal companies material factors in determining 
the income of the year? All of this is information in which the stockholder 
is interested. He would be able to obtain much more information from the 
report if the balance sheets and revenue accounts of the Rogers and 
Montreal companies had been stated separately. 

The report would give more needed information, again, if, instead of 
presenting a “ summary of operations ” in which earnings and expenses are 
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stated as lump sums, the revenue accounts were exhibited in the custom- 
ary three divisions, namely, manufacturing, trading, or contract, and 
administration, or profit and loss accounts, showing the cost of making 
goods, the costs of selling and receipts from sales, and cost of general 
administration respectively. The various items of cost, namely labor, 
materials, superintendence, depreciation, bad debts, et cetera, could be 
shown, and the stockholder could form a better judgment as to the effi- 
ciency and fidelity of the management. Every member of a firm would 
expect to receive such a statement, which would be furnished him, not 
merely on the authority of the managers of the firm, but certified by an 
independent public accountant as well. Why should not every stockholder 
of a corporation receive a similar report? 

The last point to be noticed in the reports of the American Locomotive 
Company is the large amount of additions and betterments the cost of 
which has been deducted from surplus income instead of being charged 
against capital. Not only has the company accumulated a stated profit and 
loss surplus of $6,605,372.87 during the five years of its existence, but it has 
been installing improved machinery, constructing new buildings, and 
acquiring control of new plants, charging the cost thereof against the 
revenues of the year. In this way it has an unstated surplus of $8,055,- 
130.67; that is, it is a surplus provided the so-called additions and better- 
ments are really such. 

The writer has no quarrel with the practice followed by industrial com- 
panies of putting a large portion of each year’s profits into betterments 
instead of paying them out in dividends; but the practice of charging the 
cost of such betterments against earnings and thereby concealing them in 
the company’s accounts seems questionable. Such betterments if real (and 
if they are not real they should not be characterized as betterments) should 
be included among the assets and represented in the surplus account, so 
that the company may be made to account to its stockholders for them at 
all times; if they are not represented in the company’s accounts then all 
sorts of opportunities are offered for “devious” work on the part of the 
company’s officers and agents. 

In conclusion, the report of the American Locomotive Company does not 
present the information in sufficient detail to enable the stockholder to form 
an approximately accurate judgment as to the efficiency and fidelity of the 
company’s management, nor a quantitative judgment as to the financial 
results. 


Reports of the Distillers’ Securities Corporation. 


The reports of the Distillers’ Securities Corporation come to hand. 
These are little four-page circulars, the first two pages of which state in 
words what one reads in the income statement and balance sheet which 
occupy the last two pages. 

The income statement in the report for 1905-06 begins with “Gross 
profits from all sources,” but does not enumerate the sources. The state- 
ments in previous reports commence with the item: “ Total receipts from 
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sale of product and all other sources,” and follows this with, “cost of pro- 
duction, distribution, operating expenses, and all other items except those 
detailed below” (interest, taxes, rentals, etc.). This information was too 
detailed, so “ on account of taxes and for other business reasons ” the man- 
agement deemed it “ prudent to no longer make the amount of sales public. 

For the purpose of throwing light on the efficiency and fidelity of the 
management, or of doing other than merely announce the financial result 
of the year, the report has little value. In the balance sheet the “ Current 
Assets” are stated at $20,355,588.53; of these, cash constitutes but little 
more than $1,000,000, while the principal items are “ Accounts and Bills 
Receivable,” $11,041,074.69, and “Securities (being principally stocks in 
companies owned by the parent or constituent companies), $5,439,203.38. It 
would seem that the last item could not properly be termed a “ current 
asset”; these securities cannot be turned into cash for the purpose of pay- 
ing the company’s debts without cutting off from it a large number of small 
producing or selling companies which are necessary in its business. In 
view of the fact that the sales for the year 1904-05 were about $71,210,000 
and those of the preceding year about $79,170,000, the item, “ Accounts and 
Bills Payable,” seems large; it is probably more than one-seventh of the 
entire receipts from sales. If the company is in the habit of selling on 
sixty and ninety days’ time, however, these may all be “ current and repre- 
sent the trade receivables ” of the company, as stated in its report. 

If we may assume that the gross receipts from sales for the last year 
amounted to about $75,000,000, then these receipts are about five times the 
amount of the “ current assets,” exclusive of the item of “ Securities ”; that 
is, the company has turned over its working capital about five times during 
the year. This may be sufficient for a manufacturing concern; it would not 
be sufficient for a mercantile concern. The gross profit, stated at $4,054,- 
815.40, means a profit of 5.4 per cent. on the turn over, after paying all 
costs of selling the product. 

The company’s current liabilities, representing “ Accounts and Bills Pay- 
able,” amount to $4,774,021.57, for the payment of which the company holds 
about $1,000,000 in cash and $11,000,000 in “ Accounts and Bills Receivable.” 
If the latter are good and mature rapidly enough, the provision for the pay- 
ment of this floating debt is ample. But this debt seems large—it is more 
than $800,000 larger than that of the preceding year—and its continued 
growth may menace the solvency of the corporation. 

The company has also begun to build up a concealed surplus. In addi- 
tion to the usual allowances for “additions, maintenance and repairs” 
(which amount to only $220,117.63, or about 5% per cent. of the “ Property 
Account”), the sum of $1,061,117.78 has been written off this property ac- 
count and deducted from “Surplus.” In conclusion, not only does the 
company’s report do little more than state the financial results of the year’s 
operations, but this result is not vouched for by any independent authority. 
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Correspondence. 
“A Real Problem in Costs.” 


Boston, Mass., 1906. 
To THE EpiTors: 

. The trouble with most people is that they are confused by sur- 
face appearances and are unable to get back to the simple basis 
that underlies all undertakings. 

The questions and the hypothetical basis in the article in the 
April number of THE JouRNAL or AccouNnTANCy under the above 
caption reveals this state of a mind overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude rather than occupied with the basis of the facts to be evolved. 

If the various operations entailed in the conduct of any great 
business were separated to show but one item for each operation, 
there would not be the confusion in regard to manner of handling 
that now exists. 

If there were but one man, working upon one operation, in 
one shop, with but one machine, during one whole month, there 
is no one so blind as not to be able to deduce the cost of material. 
the cost of the labor, the indirect cost, upon that piece of work, 
and not only this, but to make true comparison with the cost of 
similar work upon some previous occasion. 

Reduce this time to one day and the problem is equally simple ; 
reduce it still further to the smallest fraction of the material and 
the smallest division of time recognized in the pay-roll and the 
problem is not complicated, nor is it complicated any more if 
there are thousands of men and innumerable pieces of material, 
provided only that the segregation of items is properly effected 
so that there may be no confusion in the different aggregations. 

The moment that this principle is fully recognized the neces- 
sity for an individual unit record of each fact, or operation, is 
very clear, and thenceforward, if one has the courage of his con- 
victions, the path is straight and plain; there only remains the 
determination of the system which will best secure accurate data 
and permit of its most economical accumulation and tabulation so 
that the final results may be made manifest. Applying this 
principle the answers may be: 

First ; that it is impossible to load any result by percentages 
under a system of individual accounting, and to mix the selling 
and manufacturing expense is like endeavoring to mix oil and 
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water, which can be done only under pressure with resulting 
complexity in result. And to indiscriminately bundle together 
expenses of different elements and apply to unlike accounts 
affords no basis for any intelligent comparisons, and comparisons 
are the touch-stones of modern business enterprises. 

Second; how can there be any valid formula for inventory 
value, other than individual cost—plus interest—divided by the 
life, plus all improvements, or repairs, that tend to extend that 
life, all accidental breakages, and ordinary repairs, necessary to 
make good the assumed life, being chargeable to shop expenses? 
Surely there is no other if the principle of the individual unit is 
accepted. 

Third; under this principle it is obvious that the time of the 
workmen must be secured, not by the day, nor by the hour, but 
coincident with the operation to which it applies, whether that 
operation be productive or non-productive. 

Fourth; having secured all the individual unit records, their 
aggregations, properly correlated, will mutually check themselves 
and no system is perfect that does not assure the correctness of 
each part in the balance sheet of the whole. 

Applying the foregoing it is necessary to adopt that method 
which best furnishes the individual record, for instance: 

In the receipt of material, a consecutively numbered slip should 
record each item received with all the necessary detail to identify 
it later; this record entered in consecutive order upon a classifica- 
tion sheet for that class of material, against which may be placed 
the necessary entries from the invoice when the same comes to 
hand. This sheet will then show the total receipts of that ma- 
terial, with price paid, only the totals of which need go to the gen- 
eral ledger. This method makes impossible the omission of even 
the smallest item upon the invoices paid and with a simplicity and 
surety that are ordinarily lacking. 

To assure proper accounting of the distribution of material 
none should be disbursed except upon individual requisitions, or 
orders, which orders should provide for the showing of wastes 
due to leakage or working, and for the stock returned unused; 
such tickets sorted and tabulated, mainly through the simple sort- 
ing of the tickets and aggregation of same, furnishes the total out 
of material account, as well as the charges to production; the 
difference between the received and the disbursed schedules is 
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practically the inventory of stores, and the actual count at the 
close of the year should corroborate to within a very small per- 
centage of difference. 

It of course follows that when material receives labor and 
comes back into stock for sale, the individual tickets cover 
all the movements so that it is charged out and taken back into 
stock under its unit designation, thus assuring the addition of the 
labor cost and its proper proportion of the overhead cost accord- 

| ing to the time that it consumed of the shop, machine and man. 

The inventory of the fixed plant can be kept in no way so well 
as in individual units, card indices, or loose leaf books affording . 
a convenient means for so doing ; upon these may be recorded the 
original cost, the yearly interest, the term of life to be used as 
the divisor, and the improvements, from which the yearly depre- 
ciation may be deduced and shown. In case of accidents, or other 
conditions, which may affect the depreciation or entirely wipe out 
the value of the unit, there is no other than the individual record 
which affords so good afi opportunity to show the facts. 

In payment of wages there are two plans for the individual 
record, the piece-work and the individual effort plans. The 
former is open to several objections, among which are the 
following : 

First ; the absolute impossibility of fixing upon a price that will 
be entirely fair to both employer and employee under all the 
fluctuations in conditions and it must either be expensive or dis- 
couraging. In a small shop this is not prohibitive, but in large 
establishments, where the errors are multiplied in the number of 
the men, it should not be adopted. 

Second ; it does not offer any real inducement to the men to 
suggest or adopt improved methods, as such improvements must 
lead to the cutting down of the price, after which the workman 
is no better off and may be worse off. 

Third; the impossibility of rearranging prices without creat- 
ing more or less dissatisfaction among the workmen, and restrain- 
ing them from making any effort to produce the maximum out- 
turn. 

Fourth ; the difficulty of securing competent and conscientious 
inspectors who will at all times be fair in deciding between the 
) two parties in interest. 

) Fifth ; the impracticability of putting all of the work upon the 
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piece-work basis and the complexities which arise through the 
conflict between the two different systems. 

The individual effort plan is not open to these objections, while 
with the addition of the premium, or bonus, for all production 
above the average it affords all the incentive of the piece-work 
plan. 

To secure the full benefit of this method there must be issued 
individual tickets for each operation, whether it be productive, or 
non-productive, such tickets being prepared for the workmen by 
the foremen ahead of the time when they will be needed; they 
can be issued from convenient stations, stamped or punched to 
show the commencing time, and returned for similar marking of 
the finishing time, or the tickets may be put into a receptacle for 
the men to take and stamp with a time stamp to show the same 
information. When the workman is ready for a job he does not 
have to hunt up the foreman, or wait until he comes around, but 
as he knows that he will receive pay for only the time that shows 
upon his job ticket, and that he will be called down if he shows 
too much time upon any operation, he is naturally anxious to 
stamp the finishing time, and the commencing time upon the new 
ticket as quickly as he can. This feature is also a check upon the 
foreman, for the men will make it very uncomfortable for that 
man who does not keep his work sufficiently well in hand to pro- 
vide the job tickets ahead of the time when they will be needed by 
the men. The ticket thus completed gives the complete record 
so far as that operation goes and it is only necessary to assort and 
accumulate by mechanical means to cheaply arrive at the cost of 
the several operations, the same affording a comparison between 
the work of different men and different machines, but what is 
more important, the true average cost of each operation upon 
which to base the premium payments ; those’ who have performed 
the work at less than the average cost to be rewarded by a pro- 
portional premium, and those who persistently fail to approach 
that average to be otherwise placed where their natural ability 
has better scope, or failing in all to suffer a reduction in rate. 

A subsequent sorting of the tickets by workmen secures an 
accurate record of the amount of time and consequently of pay 
due each, exclusive of the premium, as that should never be mixed 
with the regular payment, but be handled entirely as a separate 
and individual amount. It is clear that the total of this pay-roll 
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and the total of the classification of charges to production must be 
equal and furnishes absolute assurance that no time has been paid 
for that is not represented in the amount charged to product. 

No other timekeeping, or recording, should be permitted, the 
non-productive work being handled upon the same lines and thus 
affording a comparison between performance in this particularly 
liable-to-abuse portion of the labor expense so that it can be kept 
in hand equally as well as that of the productive effort. 

The totalling of the different classifications shows the 
amounts against each definite unit and makes them as easy to 
understand and compare as does the case above referred to, only 
that it is the average of a great many men, and a great many 
individual jobs, with an infinitude of units of time; if the unit 
records are properly secured the resulting totals may be obtained 
by a comparatively simple and inexpensive operation. 

Such a system may be made to take the place of much of the 
cumbersomeness of the present unwieldy book methods, it being 
possible by mechanical means to arrive at totals en bloc for bal- 
ance-sheet purposes . 

A community of interest is the most valuable asset of any large 
establishment and this can better be secured under this individual 
effort system than under any other thus far advanced. Employees 
should be encouraged to co-operate in advancing the interests of 
the establishment and urged to make suggestions for betterments, 
not only through the participation in the resulting economies, but 
by prizes offered for the best thought advanced during limited 
periods. j 

Such a system converts foremen and supervisors from task- 
masters into helpers and advisers and the records will soon show 
who of them are the most helpful and therefore most valuable to 
the industry. F. Lincotn HutcuHins. 

Boston, Mass. 





A Statement of Affairs. 


New York, April 24, 1906. 
To THE Epitors:—Permit me to take exception to the “State- 
ment of Affairs” published in the April number as a solution of 
problem one, set in practical accounting at the January C. P. A. 
Examination. 
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Passing over the incorrect handling of the securities which re- 
sults in a difference of $1,000 on both sides of the account, the 
principal (and principle) error in the statement as published is 
that the mortgagee and the sureties on contracts are placed on a 
footing with unsecured creditors, and all are ranked for a dividend 
of about .74 per cent., whereas the two former are fully secured, 
respectively, by “Land and Buildings” and “Contract Price,” 
while the latter can only realize a dividend of about 59 per cent. 

F. A. Stevens, C. P. A. 





Guaranteed Stock. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., 1906. 

To THE Epitors:—lIs there not enough distinction between 
the term “Guaranteed Stock” and “Cumulative Preferred Stock” 
to warrant a separate definition? 

The undersigned has two or three late text-books in his pos- 
session, but notice that the definition of these terms appears to 
be one and the same. From recent discussions on this subject, 
however, I am led to believe that there is a decided distinction 
between the two terms, in that “Guaranteed Stock” is a much 
more safer investment than “Cumulative Preferred Stock,” as 
with the former the stock has to be guaranteed by some outside 
interest, as for instance, a holding company guarantees the pay- 
ments of dividends of the stock held in their subsidiary com- 
panies, and the like. 

Kindly let me have a lucid explanation of the term “Guaran- 
teed Stock,” and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. THOMPSON. 

The distinction between guaranteed stock and cumulative 
preferred stock is sufficiently plain to need but little explanation. 
Guaranteed stock is stock whose dividend, at a fixed rate, is 
guaranteed usually by a second company, although there is no 
reason why a company should not guarantee dividends on its 
own stock. The value of the guaranteed stock depends not only 
on the surplus earnings of the company issuing the stock, but also 
on the surplus earnings of the guarantor, that is the liability is 
the same as the endorser of a promissory note. 
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Cumulative preferred stock is what its name signifies—stock 
whose dividends, at a fixed rate per cent., are to be paid before 
inferior stock issued, such as second or third preferred or com- 
mon stock, receives any dividends, and whose dividends more- 
over accumulate to the credit of the holder of the stock and 
must be paid before the inferior stock receives any payment. 
The accumulative feature is a strong argument in favor of these 
securities from the standpoint of the investor, since, unless the 
company desires to postpone indefinitely the payment of divi- 
dends on the common stock, it will ,when earnings permit, pay 
a dividend on its cumulative preferred stock. The recent ex- 
perience in the large industrial corporations shows that the re- 
quirements of the property, which would ordinarily be taken 
care of out of income, have either been sacrificed or funds have 
been provided by the issue of bonds rather than to allow the 
dividends on the preferred stock to accumulate. 





Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountarits was held at the rooms of the Business and Professional 
Club, 1232 Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, on the evening of October 
15th at 8 o'clock, President Adam A. Ross, Jr., in the chair. 

There were present: active members, Adam A. Ross, Jr.. Wm. M. 
Lybrand, Joseph M. Pugh, Charles Lewer, Alfred L. Sellers, John F. Steen- | 
son, Wm. E. Montelius and William W. Rorer; non-resident members, 
Henry C. Magee and George Wilkinson. 

The Institute formally extended its greetings to the newly formed 
organization of Penna. C. P. A. assistants. 

The Committee on Meetings was requested to arrange for addresses by 
prominent speakers and papers to be read on the third Monday evening 
of each month during the winter, these meetings to be open also to the 
associate staff of the several accountants’ offices. 

Arrangements were made for the attendance of delegates to the conven- 
tion at Columbus. Delegates signifying their intention to be present were 
Messrs. J. E. Sterrett and Robert H. Montgomery and Charles Lewer, 
alternate. 

Dinner was served at the Club House prior to the meeting. 

















Book Department. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL PUBLICITY, being a treatise on ‘‘The 
Art of Advertising,” by Truman A. De Weese, Director of Publicity 
for the Natural Food Company. The Matthews-Northrup Works, 
Buffalo, N, Y., 1906. Price $2.00. 


The purpose of this two-hundred-forty-four page work on advertising 
may be stated best in the author’s own words, which will convey at the 
same time a good idea of the striking and interesting style in which the 
subject is presented. The author prefaces his book as follows: 

“This is not a primer on ad-writing; nor is it an elementary treatise 
on the profession of publicity. It is not a history of advertising. It is not 
a ‘brief’ for the publisher or advertising agency. It is not written to 
advocate any particular form or kind of publicity, nor to induce individuals 
or firms to make larger appropriations for advertising. It is not a work 
on psychology. Practical experience in advertising will kick to death all 
the ‘psychology’ ever evolved from the most imaginative brain. It is 
written by a man who has had wide experience in writing ‘copy,’ originat- 
ing designs, and planning advertising campaigns, who has expended a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year in advertising the product of the largest 
cereal food manufacturing concern in the world. It is a work for the 
advertiser—the man who buys advertising and the man who has advertis- 
ing to sell—the man who has to solve the problem of making advertising 
space yield the largest returns, whether he is manufacturer, merchant, 

‘copy ’-writer, advertising manager, publisher, or advertising agent. It is 
intended to be helpful to every man who has anything to sell and who is 
ambitious to enlarge the market for his product.” 

Notwithstanding the author’s statement that his book is not a work on 
psychology, every paragraph in the book shows that a knowledge of prac- 
tical psychology is a part of the ad-writer’s stock-in-trade. For instance, 
we learn that the style of the newspaper advertisement must be different 
from that of the magazine. Why? “ The mental attitude of the man who 
is reading his newspaper is different from the mental attitude of the man 
who is reading a magazine. If you catch the eye or the thought of the 
newspaper reader you must catch it quickly. You must catch it in a news- 
paper way and in a newspaper style. You cannot hope to make more than 
one or two impressions in one advertisement. Neither can you hope to 
interest him in arguments. that require much serious thought. His mind 
is engrossed in business or the affairs of the day. It is sometimes best, 
therefore, to try to reach him through the channels of his daily interest 
and thought.” The author advocates the “ bull’s-eye” method of adver- 
tising a product; that is, the concentration of an advertisement upon one 
or two of the many good points of the article, leaving the other good points 
for separate advertisements. Why? The bull’s-eye advertisement makes 
a strong impression upon the reader; but to mention all the good points 
about the article in one advertisement is like trying to hit a bull’s-eye with 
bird shot which scatters all around the target. Is this not psychology, and 
may we not say that the author, unconscious of the fact perhaps, is apply- 
ing psychological principles in writing his “copy”? 

Advertising is defined as the art of acquainting the public with the 
name, nature, and uses of a commodity. It is the art of creating a new want. 
An automobile advertisement must not only appeal to the man who is 
already an automobile enthusiast, but must interest others in automobiles— 
it must create automobile enthusiasm. 

The soul of advertising is the copy. The advertiser must compete with 
the story writer, and therefore must write more interestingly. The adver- 
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tisement must attract, so that much attention must be given to headlines 
and illustrations ; it must engeng A and, therefore, be written in a striking 
style; it must convince, make a lasting impression, and create a desire for 
the particular article being advertised, and therefore must not only be 
logical and sensible, but must concentrate upon one or two of the impor- 
tant qualities of the product. Every advertisement should contain “ reason- 
why copy”; that is, it should present to the reader some good reason why 
he should purchase the particular article in question. 

The author discusses the value of pictorial advertising. Many instances 
are given in which the use of “strong copy” without illustration is more 
effective than the illustrated advertisements. Many products, such as auto- 
mobiles and shoes, however, can be advertised best with the aid of pictorial 
illustrations. A practical discussion is given to the question as to whether 
these illustrations should relate to the product being advertised or merely 
be any artistically beautiful pictures which will attract attention. The 
author strongly favors the former. 

Among the advertising media, the newspaper and magazine occupy the 
first rank. Each calls for a different kind of copy and a different plan of 

campaign. A magazine is read during leisure hours, and its life is thirty 
to ninety days, hence the copy may be of the expositional and argumentative 
kind. The magazine, therefore, is the medium through which to carry on 
an “educational” campaign. Since the newspaper advertisement comes to 
a man when his mind is engrossed in business, it should not present argu- 
ment which requires much serious thought; newspaper advertising should 
be designed merely to keep an article before a man’s attention after he has 
been “educated” concerning it by the magazine advertising. The two 
should co-operate in this way. 

The author believes that in local advertising great prominence should 
be given to the prices of articles. Price is the loadstone which draws 
prospective customers into the stores. A discussion is given of “ mail 
order” advertising, and in connection therewith of “follow-up” systems, 
for the purpose of keeping up and ee sng inquirer’s interest, and of 
the booklet to be sent to the inquirers e author is not favorably 
disposed toward “keyed” advertising. 

Several sections of the book are devoted to such special topics as the 
advertising of food and drink products, banks, railways and steamships, 
while the values as advertising media of street cars and out-door bill boards 
are also discussed. A section is devoted to the subject of “ Planning an 
Advertising Campaign,” and the final section of the work contains a dis- 
cussion of the function and value of the advertising agency. 

This book on “ Practical Publicity” is printed in large and easily 
legible type; is replete with attractive and interesting illustrations, many 
of which, such as “Gold Dust Twins,” “ O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rub- 
ber,” and the like, will be familiar to every reader. The style is of that 
quality which keeps up the reader’s interest, and leads him on so that, 
before he is aware of the fact, he has read the book half through. 





RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING. A series of lectures de- 
livered before the Railway Classes of the University of Chicago. Ed- 
ited by Ernest Ritson Dewsnup. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1906. Pp. xi. + 498. 

There are twenty-five lectures on various phases of railroad. working 
included in this volume, each one written by a specialist. The titles 
following give an idea of the scope of the book: “Car Distribution and 
the Supervision of Fast Freight,” by John M. Daly, Car Accountant, 
Illinois Central Railroad; “Freight Claims,” by Ralph C. Richards, 
General Claim Agent, Chicago and Northwestern Railway; “The Pur- 
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chasing Agent,” by-E. V. Dexter, Purchasing Agent, Chicago and Alton 
Railroad; “Railway Terminal Facilities,” by L. C. Fritch, Assistant to 
the General Manager, Illinois Central Railroad; “The Compound Loco- 
motive,” by W. R. McKeen, Jr., Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Machinery, Union Pacific Railroad; “The Work of the Freight Auditor,” 
by W. F. Dudley, Assistant General Auditor, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway. 

The papers, as might be expected, are of uneven merit and value. 
A few are merely general discussions, which will add little to the 
knowledge of any man who is reasonably familiar with railway affairs; 
but others contain much information that is of genuine interest even to 
experts and that will be 7 to outsiders who are anxious to 
understand railroad methods. reful editing has evidently done much 
to remove inconsistencies and duplications, which must have existed in 
the original lectures, and to weld the disjointed contributions into a 
fairly well-rounded volume. 

One of the most interesting papers is that on “ Vitalized Statistics,” by 
James Peabody, Statistician, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway 
System. The very title promises well and the promise is borne out by 
Mr. Peabody’s able plea for figures that really show results and by his 
indictment of the superficial compilations which sometimes pass for 
statistics. The paper ought to be read by every railroad accountant and, 
for that matter, by every believer in intelligent statistics. 

It is disappointing to find so general and inadequate a treatment of 
traffic questions. We have all heard enough and to spare, in the last 
year or two, about rate-making principles and Professor Dewsnup’s 

r, called “Some Notes on Freight Rates,” adds nothing new. 

t is most needed is a clear and fairly complete statement of facts, 

not of theories, about our present rates and their influence on industry. 

It is a pity that some one of the many able traffic officials in Chicago was 

not induced to discuss some concrete subject, such as grain rates in 

Northwest or comparative rates east and west of the Mississippi 
ver. 

If there were a scientific literature of railroad work in existence, 
there would be little place for a fragmentary volume of this kind. As it 
is, however, the book fills an aching void and deserves a warm welcome. 
We commend it especially to accountants who are called upon to handle 
railroad accounts and to deal with railroad officials. 








Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Accountants. 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Public Accountants 
was held at the Hotel Hartman, Columbus, Ohio, on October 23, 24, and 


25, 19006. 
Tuesday, October 23d. 


In the absence of Mr. John R. Loomis, president, who under authority 
of the by-laws had delegated the duty of presiding to Mr. J. S. M. 
Goodloe, the president of the Ohio State Society of Public Accountants, 
the preliminary meeting was called to order by Mr. Goodloe in the 
convention hall of the Hotel Hartman at 11.30 A. M. + 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by Hon. Lewis C. Laylin, 
Secretary of State of Ohio, representing Governor Andrew L. Harris, 
who was unable to be present, and by Hon. DeWitt C. Badger, Mayor of 
the city of Columbus. Hon. William Harman Black, ex-Commissioner of 
Accounts of the city of New York, responded, as follows,—after which 
suspension of rules and adjournment of regular business was taken until 
10 A. M. Wednesday: 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: This life is one of many 
surprises. I left New York to get out of what I regarded as a heated 
political campaign; I come here to Columbus, Ohio, and find myself in 
the midst of another presidential election. As both candidates are my 
friends, I have resolved myself into an “ Independence League.” 

In regard to all the pleasant things the Mayor has said about you, 
gentlemen, I will admit they are all true. He didn’t say quite enough, 
and probably if he had known you better he might have said more. 

The American Association of Public Accountants, as you know, is 
the national body of accountants in America. I said to one of them on 
the train this morning that they were the evangels of morality, and he 
smiled so pleasantly that I corrected the statement. I said: “I don't 
) mean personally, but professionally.” And I am serious when I say that 
| bookkeeping is at the very foundation of honesty in the United States. 
If we had had honest bookkeeping, there would have been no “yellow 
dog” fund in the insurance case; if we had honest bookkeeping, public 
officials would see that corporations toe the mark. 

As soon as we came to Columbus and looked out we saw that it 
| was a city of thrift, prosperity and aggressiveness. We noticed your 
| magnificent buildings, your well-paved streets, your well-groomed women, 








your well-dressed men, and I said to myself : “This is a modern, pro- 
gressive city, this city of Columbus,” and I looked around for some 
evidence of sentiment in addition to the commercial idea. And as we 
approached your magnificent capitol I noticed a monument. I barely 
caught a glimpse of the two figures at the bottom, but at the top I saw 
the majestic figure of William McKinley (loud applause); and I said to 
myself if the citizens of Columbus, Ohio, have William McKinley as 
their model, then Columbus is indeed a model city, and the American 
Association of Public Accountants have done well to select the city as 
the place for their annual meeting. 

e thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, for your kind words; we will 
attempt to deserve them, and we thank you especially for the blue badge 
of immunity; the blue badge of immunity and the red badge of courage 
we will have constantly before our eyes. (Laughter.) 
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Annual Meeting of the American Association. 


Wednesday, October 24th. 


The annual meeting reconvened at 10 A. M. in the convention hall of 
the Hotel Hartman, Mr. J. S. M. Goodloe presiding. 

The secretary called the roll by individual members at large, grouped 
members at large (elected since January 10, 1905) and society members, 
and found it to be in agreement with the report of the credentials com- 
mittee appointed by the chair, consisting of W. Sanders Davies, chairman; 
Robert H. Montgomery, John A. Cooper, Leon O. Fisher and Duncan Mac 
Innes. This committee retired and examined the credentials of the 
members at large and society members and submitted the following 
report, which was accepted with thanks and ordered to be recorded on 
the minutes. A supplemental report of this committee was subsequently 
submitted, reporting one proxy in favor of A. Lowes Dickinson. 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 


The committee on credentials, having concluded its work, begs to 
report as follows: 

Credentials were produced by the Societies of the following States: 
Washington, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, Maryland, Ohio, and were all found in order with the exception 
of that of the Washington Society of Certified Public Accountants, which 
had not complied with the constitution and by-laws and filed with the 
secretary a certified copy of the election of delegates or alternates to this 
meeting. 

With regard to the credentials of the California Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, your committee decided as follows: 

“That the credentials from the California State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants are in order with 20 votes, and that they be so re- 
corded subject to the action of the general meeting on the protest filed 
against their organization.” 

In addition to credentials of the societies, your committee had pre- 
sented to it credentials from the fellows at large who had been elected 
after the adoption of the new constitution and by-laws, also various 
proxies, and begs to report as follows: 

The regularly appointed delegates of the following societies are en- 
titled to cast the vote of their membership and are entitled to vote as 
follows :—Pennsylvania, 34; New Jersey, 43; Massachusetts, 23; Tennes- 
see, 10; California, 20; Colorado, 14; Georgia, 9; Illinois, 46; Michigan, 
10; Minnesota, 53 Missouri, 21; New York, 124; Maryland, 22; Ohio, 37; 
C. ‘J. Nasmyth, 25 votes as delegate for the fellows at large elected since 
the adoption of the new constitution and by-laws. 

The following members hold proxies and are entitled to vote as 
follows: Leon O. Fisher, 14 proxies; Henry R. M. Cook, 17 proxies; 
George Wilkinson, 13 proxies; J. Porter Joplin, 2 proxies; Robert H 
Montgomery, 1 proxy; George R. Allen, 1 proxy; Frank G. Du Bois, 1 
proxy; E. W. Sells, 1 proxy; Duncan MacInnes, 3 prox‘es; N. A. Haw- 
kins, 1 proxy; A. Lowes Dickinson, 55 proxies. 

(Signed) 
W. SaAnpvers Davies. 
R. H. Montcomery. 
Leon O. FISHER. 
Jno. A. Cooper. 
Duncan MacInnes. 
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| The minutes of the preceding meeting, on February 20, 1906, being 
printed in full in the March number of THe Journat or ACCOUNTANCY, 
their reading was ordered dispensed with. 

| The report of the board of trustees, incorporating the report of the 
executive committee dealing with the current business conducted by that 
| committee during the preceding half year, was read, as follows, and 
ordered received and placed on file: 


Report of the Board of Trustees. 


; The board report that they held their regular meeting at the Hotel 
Hartman, Columbus, Ohio, on Tuesday, October 23, when the following 
members were present: 
J. S. M. Goodloe, Ohio, in the chair, in the absence of President i 
Loomis; A. Lowes Dickinson, secretary; Guy H. Kennedy, treasurer; 
) J. Porter Joplin, Illinois; H. M. Temple, Minnesota; Frank G. DuBois, 
New Jersey; J. E. Sterrett, Pennsylvania; Thomas P. Ryan, New York; 
E. W. Sells, New York; J. A. Cooper, Illinois; H. T. Westermann, Mis- 
souri; Harvey S. Chase, Massachusetts; Charles L. Hehl, Maryland; 
Lester Herrick, California; R. H. Montgomery, Pennsylvania; Durand 
W. Springer, Michigan; A. G. Platt, California; E. E. Elliott, Tennessee. 
At this meeting the executive committee, who, in accordance with 
the by-laws, have been entrusted with’ the conduct of the affairs of the 
association since the semi-annual meeting of the board on February 
20 last, made the following report: 


Report of the Executive Committee. 
Meetings and Attendance, 

Your committee beg to report that since the half yearly meeting of the 
board of trustees, held in New York on February 21, 1906, five regular 
Po a have been held, and that the attendances thereat have been as 
OLIOWS : 

President Loomis, five: Secretary Dickinson, four; Treasurer Ken- 
nedy, two; Franklin Allen, three; E. W. Sells, five; J. E. Sterrett, three; 
Harvey S. Chase, two. 


| Finances. 

Under the resolution of the board of trustees of October 18, 1905, bills 
to the amount of $3,828.17 have been passed for payment. 

The following is a summary of the income and expenditures for the 
year as shown by the treasurer's statement: 











Total income for year............... $4,003.16 
Total expenditures for year.......... 3,002.97 
Income over expenditure........ $1,000.19 
Surplus account Sept. 30, 1905....... $1,727.76 
Received from federation............ 62.16 
$1,789.92 
Net cost of banquet................- $766.36 
Expense prior period................ S884 825.20 
RE MND: i. bag voc c cddzeenccs 964.72 
Surplus Sept. 30, 1906........... $1,964.91 














Annual Meeting of the American Association. 


Your committee have appropriated the sum of $350.00 towards the 
expenses of the annual meeting, and recommend that this appropriation be 
confirmed as a charge against the income of the year 1906-7. 

Dues in Arrear. 

At the date of the half-yearly meeting there were 35 fellows-at-large 
and 12 associates at large in arrear with their subscriptions, of whom 30 
fellows and 8 associates have since paid their subscriptions, while 1 fellow 
has resigned his membership. The dues of 1 fellow at large and 3 asso- 
ciates at large still remain unpaid. The initiation fees and dues of all 
fellows and associates at large elected during the year have been paid. 
Special Committees. 

During the period that has elapsed since the half-yearly meeting your 
committee have appointed sub-committees on the following subjects: 

Messrs. Henry A. Niles, J. R. Loomis, A. Lowes Dickinson, E. W. 
Sells and Arthur W. Teele were appointed a committee to co-operate with 
the committee on department methods of the United States Government 
(generally known as the Keep Commission) in the investigation of depart- 
ment methods and to assist that committee in framing recommendations 
for improving the business methods of the departments of the government. 

Messrs. A. L. Dickinson, Francis How, R. H. Montgomery, L. H. 
Conant and Leon O. Fisher, were appointed a committee jointly with a 
similar committee appointed by the New York State Society, to attend be- 
fore the legislative committee on insurance at Albany and urge the audit 
of the accounts of life insurance companies by public accountants and the 
adoption of a better form of annual statement, drawn up on the basis of 
income and expenditure, instead of receipts and payments. 

Messrs. J. R. Loomis, A. L. Dickinson and E. W. Sells, were appointed 
a committee to wait on the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with a view to advocating the recognition and employment of 
public accountants in connection with the preparation of forms of accounts 
and books for the use of railroads under the new law recently passed. 

Reports by the chairman of these committees have been submitted to 
and accepted by your committee, and are herewith submitted to the board 
of trustees with a recommendation that these committees be continued 
under direct appointment by the board. 

C. P. A. Laws. 


Correspondence has taken place and been referred to the legislative 
committee in connection with certified public accountant legislation in the 
States of Rhode Island and Louisiana. The report of the legislative com- 
mittee which will be submitted to you will deal with these subjects, and 
it is sufficient to state here that a bill has been passed in the State of 
Rhode Island substantially on the lines favored by the association, while 
the bill in the State of Louisiana has not passed its preliminary stages. 

Your committee also regret to report that a similar bill brought for- 
ward in the State of Ohio failed to secure final passage at the last session 
of the legislature, but is carried forward to the next session, when it 
will be taken up at the point at which it was left, and the prospects of its 
final passage appear to be good. 

Dissensions in California. 

The unfortunate dissensions which have arisen between two sections 
of practicing accountants in the State of California have received con- 
siderable attention from your committee, and endeavors have been made 
to reconcile these differences, without, however, any success up to the 
present time. These dissensions commenced last February with the 
formation by certain members of the California Society of Certified Public 
Accountants of a society entitled the “ Associated Certified Public Ac- 
countants of California.” This association has presented a petition “for a 
declaration that the State of California is not now represented in the 
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American Association of Public Accountants by any society or body of 
California public accountants, and that the petitioner be elected a member 
of the association.” Your committee did not feel that they had power to 
fe with this matter, and it will come before your board for consideration 
t y. 

Chartered Accountants of Louisiana. 


Pending the passage of a certified public accountant law of the State 
Legislature of Louisiana, the accountants of that state have incorporated 
a society under the title of “ Chartered Accountants of Louisiana.” This 
society isnot yet fully organized, but intends as soon as possible to submit 
an application for membership to the American association. 

Your committee have called the attention of the president of this 
society to the objections to the use of the term “chartered accountant,” 
which has a well-known meaning in Great Britain and its colonies, includ- 
ing Canada, pointing out that in view of the closer relations which it is 
desired to establish between all English speaking accountants, it is un- 
desirable to adopt a term for a degree identical with that granted in other 
countries, but with an entirely different qualification attaching to it. 

The president of this society has been invited to attend the annual 
meeting, and it is suggested that he be asked to address the members on 
the subject. 

Rhode Island Society of Certified Public Accountants. 

This society is in process of reorganization as a result of the passage 
of the C. P. A. law in that state. The chairman of the State Board of 
Examiners of Rhode Island, Mr. George R. Allen, thinks it desirable to 
defer any application for membership in the American Association until 
the reorganization has been effected. He is a fellow at large, and will 
be present at the meeting and glad to inform the members on the present 
situation. 

Insurance Committee. 

Your committee voted a sum of $500 towards meeting the expenses of 
the insurance committees of the American Association and the New York 
State Society. This sum, in addition to an annual amount of $250 contri- 
buted by the New York State Society, was expended in printing and circu- 
larizing among members of the insichvtens at Albany statements relating to 
a revised form of accounts, in remunerating the services of Mr. William 
Harmon Black as counsel for the committee, and in payment for the ser- 
vices of a press agent in obtaining insertions in newspapers throughout 
the country dealing with the proceedings of this committee. A further 
sum of approximately $500 was contributed by individual members of the 
association, and this was expended mainly in printing forms of income 
and expense accounts and balance sheets which the committee have recom- 
mended for adoption in substitution for those now required by the various 
State authorities. 

Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 

In the course of one of its meetings your committee received an inter- 
esting statement from Mr. Sterrett, the secretary of the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the State of Pennsylvania and a member of your committee, 
to the effect that his board had adopted a resolution whereby certified 

ublic accountants from other states could, under certain conditions, have 
issued to them full C. P. A. certificates of the State of Pennsylvania. 
These conditions are understood to be that the applicant is practicing in 
the State of Pennsylvania and is able to satisfy the board of examiners 
as to his qualifications for the degree. Mr. Sterrett further informed the 
committee that his board has decided that in future two years’ experience 
in an accountant’s office, or the equivalent thereof, will be required before 
a full C. P. A. certificate will be granted. Your committee report this 
evidence of progress with much satisfaction as a long step in advance to- 
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wards the requirement of higher qualifications for the degree of C. P. A., 
and in furtherance of the objects expressed in the resolution unanimously 
adopted at the half-yearly meeting in February last in favor of two ex- 
aminations in the theory and practice of accounting, of which the second 
should be taken after the applicant had had three years’ practice in the 
office of a public accountant. 


Letters to the Press. 


The letter to the press adopted at the semi-annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in February has been printed and distributed to the presidents of 
the various state societies with the request that it be sent by them to the 
chief newspapers in their districts, with a covering letter from the presi- 
dent of such society. These letters are now in process of circulation, and 
your committee have at present no information as to the results. They con- 
sider it, however, of the greatest importance to the future interests of 
the profession that continued steps should be taken to obtain from the 
press a greater recognition of the valuable work which members of the 
profession are doing and of the importance to the public of the proper 
certification by public accountants of the financial statements put forth in 
the annual reports of public corporations. 


Society of Accountants and Auditors in Great Britain. 


The Society of Accountants and Auditors has recently celebrated its 
twenty-first anniversary, and the president and secretary of the association 
were invited to attend the banquet held on that occasion. They were un- 
able to avail themselves of this invitation, but forwarded to the secretary, 
Mr. James Martin, the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted by your committee at their last meeting: 

“ Resolved, That the American Association of Public Accountants de- 
sire to express their sincere congratulations to the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors on the celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the 
foundation and incorporation of the society, to be held on October 5, 1906, 
and extend to the society their best wishes for its future prosperity; 
further 

“ Resolved, That this action of the American Association be spread 
upon the records, and that a copy of the same be sent to the secretary of 
the Society of Accountants and Auditors.” 

As, owing to the summer holidays, the executive committee did .not 
meet in time to insure this resolution reaching the society in time for its 
banquet, the substance thereof was cabled to Mr. Martin some days in 
advance. 

Your committee report this occurrence as further evidence of the 
growth of friendly relations between the profession in this and other 
English speaking countries. 


Accountancy Publishing Company. 


Your committee recommend that a further grant of $250, in addition to 
the subsidy of $250 per annum, be made to the Accountancy Publishing 
Company in consideration of the fact that reports of meetings of the asso- 
ciation published in THE JouRNAL are now accepted in lieu of special 
reports to members. 

Your committee also recommend that the annual subsidy for the future 
be increased to $500 per annum, to include full reports of meetings of the 
board of trustees and of members, the publication once a year of a com- 
plete list of members, and the publication each month of the list of officers, 
trustees and committees. It should, however, be clearly understood that 
notices sent to THe JouRNAL, from time to time, dealing with matters of 
general interest to the profession, reports of official committees, etc., are 
to be treated as news items and published without charge. 
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New Jersey Society of Certified Public Accountants. 

This society has applied for a refund of the dues paid by it to the 
association for the nine months ending September 1905. The society 
applied for and was admitted to membership as of February 1, 1905, being 
desirous, as stated at the time of their election, of the honor of being the 
first society member. 

No other societies joined the association until October 1, and all who 
so joined were admitted to vote at the annual meeting following. 

The New Jersey society now claim that they received no benefit as 
members of the association prior to October 1, and that their dues for that 
period should be refunded. Your committee, in referring this matter to 
the board of trustees for action, would point out that the members of this 
society have each received a certificate of membership, dated February 1, 
1905, and that a change in the date of their admission now would require 
the issue of new certificates at considerable expense to the association. 
Conclusion. 

In concluding the report upon the work done during the past eight 
months, your committee wish to report the satisfactory progress made by 
the association towards a greater measure of recognition by the general 
public. Much, however, still remains to be done, and it is incumbent uw 
every member of the association to devote at least some of his own time 
to the promotion of the main objects of the American Association of 
Public Accountants as set out in the constitution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. E. Srerrett. 
A. Lowes DIcKINsON. 
Guy H. KeEnnepy. 
Harvey S. CHASE. 
E. W. SE ts. 


The reports of the treasurer and auditors were received and adopted 
and ordered to be presented to the annual meeting, and they will be sub- 
mitted to the members in due course. 

The reports of the following standing committees were presented by 
their chairmen, respectively, and ordered to be submitted to the annual 
meeting : 

Committee on meetings, lectures, libraries and bulletins; committee on 
legislation; committee on journal. These reports will be submitted to you 
by the chairmen of those committees in due course. 

The following special committees have also reported by their chairmen 
and their reports will be read in due course: 

Insurance committee; committee on standard schedules for uniform re- 
ports on municipal industries and public service corporations; committee 
on uniform tariff rates; committee on department methods of government ; 
committee on annual meeting, 1906; committee on interstate commerce 
commission. 

Applications for membership favorably reported on by the committee 
on elections, qualifications and examinations were submitted to the board, 
and the following additional members were declared duly elected: 


Fellows at Large. 

C. M. Burlingame, New York City (transfer from associates at large 
as from January 25, ee naeey, Schneider, eats | Wis.; William 
C. Lynne, Pittsburg, hur W. Kenworthy, C. P. A., New York; 
Alfred W. D. Hogg, New York; Emil S. Fischer, Shanghai, China (trans- 
fer from associates at large). 
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Associates at Large. 

Patrick Henry Hart, Harry Hough, George E. Bush, J. Moore Wilson. 
Society Fellows. 

New York—John W. Abrahams, George E. Little, Ulysses L. Leon- 
hauser, Thomas J. McFall, Warrel S. Pangborn, Frank A. Stevens, E. S. 
Suffern, C. H. Stocking, M. S. Moyer, A. G. Potter, Arthur B. Sinclair. 

Illinois—W. E. Seatree, R. O. Berger, Albert W. Rugg. 

Maryland—R, M. Browning. 


Massachusetts—E. L. Pride. 
California—J. W. Amrath, T. E. Atkinson, T. T. Atkinson, W. B. 


Dougherty, W. O. Henn, F. Bromley Jansen, J. J. Rahill, C. V. Rowe, 
Chas. F, Thompson. 

Michigan—J. J. Jerome. 

Ohio—R. L. Cuthbert, T. R. Clark, H. W. Immke, F. F. White, Gerald 
L. DeVor, Theo. C. Ernst, A. C. Ernst, A. J. Horn, J. J. McKnight, R. J. 
McIntosh, W. J. Mead, Carl N. Nau, W. H. Tallis. 

Missouri—A. Lowes Dickinson, R. O. Berger. 

Georgia—Ralph Brown, Joel Hunter. 

Colorado—Harry E. Muinix. 

Minnesota—N. B. Hinckley, H. R. Hayden. 
Society Associates. 

Illinois—David J. Levi. 

Massachusetts—Arthur T. Chase, Richard L. Harper, Orlando C. 
Moyer, Charles H. Pope, Gabriel Sanger, Walter C. Wrye. 

aryland—Andrew Hunter (fellow of Maryland Association). 

Michigan—Norman E. Webster (fellow of Michigan Society); Fred 
Wixson, H. Ruple. 

Ohio—B. T. Leister, N. F. Pettis, L. G. Rice, F. J. Shaffer, M. J. Wal- 
lace, Herman Wirth. 

Missouri—E. Hurlbatt, T. E. Wharton. 

Minnesota—H. J. Freeman. 

Colorado—John H. Bradbury, Pope Clark, Elwood Fink, Jerome Flan- 
nery, E. J. Glenfell, H. H. Harris, E. B. Harper, C. F. Helwig, V. A. 
Henderson, John H. Lewis, Eben R. Prentice, Adolphus E. Stevens. 


The total membership of the association at the present time is as 
follows: 


ee: Ob Dam Cio skis coo clkd cade cence uc cc cemedecas 92 
Fellows at large (elected since January 10, 1905)............. 26 
118 
Associates at large (original) .........ccccccsccccccccccccccce 22 
Associates at large (elected since January 10, 1905).......... 7 
29 
Society Members. Fellows. Associates. 
oO. bi allen standelide va dkbeesecnenoeauaen 20 I 
A nick's Sid oie ccd nwsdecesds ecienskacnagans 14 41 
GE Bin dibs saticceidi aoc ceses S ckbeubiiwek aie be « 9 
NS We ind ccc caw ste 00k fodecedsecdanc phe cbbosts 46 5 
SL i sib.nes ccvnce cb bb tees prdhsenenedennsnad 22 
ID 5. on vice cc ce skovtecee cedctscsupaens 23 13 
I i 5 odbc cc dbnc cdddawbecdscennésvacedane 10 6 
PE oe du cs bvedissgners saben uilactuedadades 5 1 
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Society Members. Fellows. Associates. 
Ps dc wdabne ce signedod ewes cerewee dainie a ek ee 6 
BE EE on cnddicsonadh naedbnaksaanesesaasee jae ae 
kk ee aiid ah am sien odensecdanne 
SAA scone viecabcadebbubssvdes chikanseenage eae 17 
EN, 6g. dhd cone bes cio nsdccabeducseosens 34 
EE Aabc va cccopusscnanncudseskhuvhseemecees 10 
I. ntus.o 0.n-deedtinw ened os cuetheeenen«kaa 7 

423 go 

UE BD 0g) 6 v.0no ncn cab ntackibevinnedchessasdeeeaes beans 541 
ON GIRO RAE SORT MEL Sat PEPE ES AD fi 119 
SR MUN: 50.35 2 bc ch wccskiacdbncocdy chabesni do etes bs 06s 15 
BR: sc ateauinvdcievies vides ete ty ibiastieiepelaan 675 


The board of trustees recommend the proposed amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws to the careful attention of the members. 

They think it well to call the attention of the members especially to 
the proposed amendment to section 2(a) of Article 11 of the Constitution. 
The existing clause provides that the fellows shall consist of accountants 
who have been in continuous practice on their own account for at least 
three years previous to their application for membership. Members have 
on various occasions pointed out that this clause is defective in that it 
does not specify whether the three years practice must be immediately 
previous to their application for admission or may have been at any time 
previous. 

The board regret to report the death on October 18, 1906, of Mark 
Coffin Mirick, at the age of 81 years, who was admitted a member of the 
American Association of Public Accountants on December 2, 1887, and 
was, at the time of his death, one of the honorary members. 

The board have adopted a recommendation made by the committee on 
annual meeting, 1906, to the effect that the new officers and members of 
the board should not take up their official positions until the conclusion 
of the annual meeting on the morning of the third day of the convention, 
and that the last proceeding of the annual meeting be the induction of the 
new officers, who will then take over the administration of the association 
for the ensuing year and render their account of it at the annual meeting 
in 1907. 

Mr. H. R. M. Cook appeared before the board and explained the cir- 
cumstances under which his dues to the association had for many years 
past been set off against expenses incurred by him in furthering the New 
York certified public accountant legislation, and offered to accept in settle- 
ment of the balance of his claim for expenses a donation of $100 by the 
association to the library of the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance in New York City. This offer of Mr. Cook was unanimously ac- 
cepted as a final settlement. 

Certain members whose dues were in arrears were reported to the 
board, and the executive committee were instructed to endeavor to collect 
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payment thereof, and, if unsuccessful, were authorized to drop such mem- 

bers from the list on January 1 next. 

A sum of $100 was voted to the chairman of the legislative committee 
for his expenses in attending meetings of the association in New York 
City in February last, and a sum of $18 was voted to Mr. Harvey S. Chase 
for his expenses in attending meetings of the committees of the association 
in New York. 

The following claim was presented :— 

Claim of the Society of Certified Public Accountants of the State of New 
Jersey for a Refund of the Annual Dues to the American Association 
for Nine Months, Ending September 30, 1905. 

“This society was admitted to membership of the American Associa- 
tion on February 1, 1905, immediately after the change in the constitution 
and by-laws, and paid dues for the period ending September 30, 1905. The 
other constituent societies joined the association on October 1, 1905. The 
State of New Jersey now claims that dues for the period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1905, should be remitted on the ground that it received no benefits 
from the association during that period.” 

The claim of the society for refund of annual dues paid by them to 
the American Association of Public Accountants for nine months ending 
September 30, 1905, was considered, and the amount, namely, $123.34, was 
authorized to be repaid to that society. 

The case of a fellow of the association admitted since the last half- 
yearly meeting by a correspondence vote of the board was considered on 
a report that there had been a misunderstanding as to his qualification, 
and on evidence being submitted that he was not qualified as a fellow at 
large of the association, the action of the board was rescinded and his 
name directed to be removed from the list of fellows. 

The recommendation of the executive committee, that a further grant 
of $250 be made to the Accountancy Publishing Company in considera- 
tion of the fact that the reports of meetings of the association published in 
THE JouRNAL are now accepted in lieu of special reports to members, was 
adopted. The further recommendation that the annual subsidy for the 
future be increased to $500 per annum, to include reports of meetings of 
the board of trustees and of members, the publication once a year of a 
complete list of members and the publication each month of a list of 
officers, trustees and committees was also passed, with the clear under- 
standing that notices sent to THE JourNAL from time to time, dealing with 
matters of general interest to the profession, reports of official committees, 
etc., are to be treated as news items and published without charge. 

The petition of the Associated Certified Public Accountants of Cali- 
fornia for a declaration that the State of Califotnia is not now repre- 
sented in the American Association of Public Accountants by any society 
or body of California public accountants, and that the petitioner be elected 
a member of the association, was considered, and Messrs. McLaren, 
Herrick, Phillipps and Wright, the latter representing the petitioners as 
counsel, were admitted to the meeting to present their case. After hearing 
the counsel, reply was made by Mr. Alfred G. Platt, president of the Cali-. 
fornia Association of Certified Public Accountants, who read abstracts. 
from the minutes of his directors’ meetings, at the conclusion of which the 
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board of trustees of the American Association unanimously decided to 


refuse the petition. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Joun R. Loomis, Chairman. 
H. T. Westermann, Acting Chairman. 


Treasurer's Report. 
The report of the treasurer, dealing with the financial condition of 


the association and with its income and expenditure for the year ending 
September 30, 1906, was accepted and ordered printed as follows: 


Statement of Income and Expenses for Twelve Months from October 1, 1905, to 


September 30, 1906. 
EXPENDITURES, 
Hamiatass eanmete ss GOIRe oan cin ci ptncnadetsepocceseceteenss $1,150.00 
SOG G0 OR. 6 ccondnen codensodncesaqnceesenesaue coe 453-55 
JOURNAL subsidy proportion ...........ceceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeees 250.00 
Copies JouRNAL distributed ...........scceeceseeceseeceneeeees 113.70 
EY WIE os on ok bos 00 64 cvnnwccdonapbscabbuwes cade 81.00 
NE NE odin dnd ok od bhe' dee ede ce veed bob agetemssdeev'cenes 10.00 
B,C OE GINS oo oc civocschaceboncecssoceeciea 432.97 
Committee on insurance legislation .............-.eeeeeceeeees 501.65 
NE Git SEED so. cde ccneesichoabasbeanbeaneeeCacvaccabs 10.10 
Excess imcome Over EXPENSES .......... cc cccccccccccccsccccces 1,000.19 
$4,003.16 
INCOME. 
Initiation Fees: 
POS 00 SHOE, nncviics kc dntsccwinumceseabednase $500.00 
Fellows at large—transfer .............eeceeeeees 15.00 
RRRIIIING Sin. 5nd deh ance db sodkeies ccatiend tana 70.00 
—— $585.00 
Annual Dues: 
SN WE BE aia 5 dn oss oda de oiesedaacawenncdaa $1,096.71 
PGROCIES GE TIDUD® occ c ccccctevtceciobancesasees 123.34 
IEEE teh dé nb bees suns eeseadeeeadanenuseen 2,170.69 
—— 3,390.74 
Sombieshk Tiatin BAR. o.oo ki ckcoccessisel ceeausesceeiuennase 26.42 
SIE occ binge Kdaliih d 004000. Gugabks eee a en Orica teed cone 1.00 
$4,003.16 
ASSETS. ‘ 
Cash in banks: 
Trust Company of America, New York .......... $367.03 
Fifth National Bank, Cincinnati .................. 1,525.33 
—— _ $1,802.36 
Petty cash in hands of secretary ..........cccccccccsccccecece .00 
Dont EPOeR GROMMBRES . occa cc dec cesveccedscsdecocddbecditecse 112.55 
$2,054.91 
LIABILITIES 
Surplus account at Sept. 30, 1905 ........eeeeeeeseeees $1,727.76 
Balance received from federation ................000- 62.16 
$1,789.92 
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Deduct: 
CE OE WIG ocd tend sc icewesccenccte $1,518.36 
BORE Tee OS TD hive Sh ci eoce whi ve derceéed 752.00 
$766.36 
Balance, former secretary’s salary ............ 27.00 
Address to former secretary ................ 13.75 
PORE CUUNIOE ics. cash ede ce cedascceds 18.09 825.20 
$964.72 
Excess income over expenditures .................... 1,000.19 
Se BE I ON ig bk ook. wks dnd cn ka Ko bd co cdawinbaded $1,964.91 
Receipts, September, from sale of banquet tickets (to be applied 
to October banquet expenses) ............. 2. cece cece cece 80.00 
BE Te ey Or ner ee re 10.00 
$2,054.91 


Respectfully submitted, 
Guy H. Kennepy, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, 
Cuartes O. HALL, 
C. CuLLEN Roserts, 
Auditors. 


Auditors’ Report. 


The following report of the auditors was read and accepted: 

Gentlemen: As auditors of the American Association of Public Ac- 
countants, we beg to submit this our report of the examination made of 
the books of your treasurer, Guy H. Kennedy, Esq., covering the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1906. 

We find vouchers or other evidence of payment on file for all money 
disbursed during the period, and we also find the cash balance of $1,892.36, 
as shown in the treasurer’s report, to be correct, and that the statement 
of the treasurer which is signed by us, showing the income and expendi- 
tures, assets and liabilities, is a true and correct statement as disclosed by 
the books. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes O. HALL, 
C. Cutten Roserts, 


Auditors. 
Report of the Committee on By-Laws. 


The following report of the standing committee on by-laws, dealing with 
a proposed amendment to the by-laws, was received and adopted: 


To the Officers and Members: We, the members of the committee on 
by-laws, desire to report as follows with relation to certain proposed 
amendments to the constitution and by-laws forwarded to us by the secre- 
tary of the association in a communication dated August 15, 1906: 


Amendments to Constitution. 


The proposed amendment to article IV, section 1, as follows:: 

“By vote of the members at the annual meeting the offices of secre- 
tary and treasurer for the ensuing year may be combined.” 

This proposed consolidation is opposed by us for the following reasons: 

First. Because these are two important offices with duties entirely 
a and for obvious reasons should always be kept so and filled by two 
members. 
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Second. We can see no practical necessity for such a consolidation. 

Third. It is a step in the direction of centralization of power which, 
we believe, would be detrimental to the association. 

Fourth. Article 1, section 8, of the by-laws provides that the secretary 
and treasurer are members of the executive committee, as follows: 

“The board of trustees shall appoint an executive committee consisting 
of the president of the association as chairman of said committee, the 
secretary and treasurer of the association and four other members of the 
board of trustees, etc.” 

Proposed amendment to article II, section 2 (a), of the constitution: 

For the words “ at least three years previous” to read “at least three 
years next previous.” 

This amendment is opposed by us for the following reasons: 

By it it is proposed to make necessary on the part of the applicant the 
qualification of having to establish the fact that he has been a practicing 
accountant for at least the three years immediately preceding his applica- 
tion for membership. We believe the law as at present constituted, giving 
the board of trustees and the state societies the right to accept or reject 
applicants, is sufficient safeguard for the association as against objection- 
able or not properly qualified applicants. 

That the above suggested amendment is intended to provide against 
a condition that can only arise at rare intervals, and that under the present 
law the trustees and state societies have all necessary power for the pro- 
tection of the association. 

Amendments to By-Laws. 

In relation to the proposed amendment te article I, adding a section 14, 
committee on JouRNAL, we recommend the alteration of the proposed 
amendment as follows: 

“The duties of the committee on JourNAL shall be to direct the policy 
of THe JourNAL or ACCOUNTANCY on behalf of the American Association, 
and in conjunction with the directors of the Accountancy Publishing Com- 
pany.” 

Your committee further recommends the following addition to article I, 
of by-laws: 

Insert section 9 A as follows: 

“ At each meeting of the association the board of trustees shall pre- 
sent a budget showing the amount of money required for the purposes of 
the association for a stated period. 

“No debts shall be contracted or money spent other than as specified 
in said budget or in excess of the sum provided for the stated purposes 
until such proposed expenditure or indebtedness has received the approval 
of at least three-fourths of all the members of the board of trustees.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Duncan MacInnes, Chairman, 
A. Lowes DIckKINSOoN, 
Tuomas P. Ryan. 


Report of Committee on Meetings, Lectures, etc. 

The report of the committee on meetings, lectures, libraries and bulle- 
tins on measures taken for the interchange of lectures between the differ- 
ent societies was read, as follows, and adopted with the thanks of the 
meeting : 

A. Lowes Dickinson, Esg., Secretary, 
American Association of Public Accountants. 

Dear Sir:—I beg leave to make the following report on the progress 
of the committee on meetings, lectures, libraries and bulletins, since the last 
meeting of the association, on the 20th of February, 1906, when you will 
remember it was then reported that your committee had already gotten 
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into communication with the secretaries of nearly all of the fifteen 
societies; but, while their interest was aroused in a general way, yet no 
positive advance had been made toward putting into practical effect the 
objects of your committee. 

On the 12th of April, the following letter was received from Mr. Wil- 
0 Dillon, fellow of the Incorporated Public Accountants of Massa- 
chusetts :-— 

“ Owing to the new idea contained in your letter dated November 15 
last with reference to the committee on meetings, lectures, libraries and 
bulletins, and the timidity or modesty on the part of Massachusetts ac- 
countants, the committee appointed by our society, of which I informed 
you, is unable to give you the amount of talent or assistance which we had 
hoped for. 

“ However, as a starter, Mr. Harvey S. Chase volunteers as follows: 

“He is willing to furnish papers, as follows, and would be willing to 
read them or deliver lectures on other matters to other state societies, 
provided he could so arrange his time. 

“ An address delivered before the Massachusetts Reform Club, entitled 
‘Municipal Revenues and Expenditures in Relation to the Control of 
Quasi Public Enterprises.’ 

“Another is a paper read before the second conference of municipal 
accountants, called by the United States Census at Washington, upon 
‘Uniform Schedules for Standard and Comparative Reports for Muni- 
cipal Industries and Public Service Corporations.’ 

“ Another is a paper which he will deliver before the University of 
the State of New York on ‘Factory Cost Systems,’ and a fourth paper 
which has been, or is to be, delivered at the same place upon ‘ Uniform 
Municipal Reports.’ 

“If you desire, you can communicate direct with Mr. Chase, whom 
you probably know. 

“We intend to agitate this subject still further, and hope to do better 
next fall and winter. 

“During the summer months we have no meetings here, so that 
nothing will be done during that time. 

“We should be very glad to have you advise us how the matter is 
progressing and whether you are meeting with that success which you 
anticipated, or whether the matter has been dropped. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) Wwm. Ditton.” 


To which reply was made as follows: 

“T am very much obliged to you for yours of the 11th, in which you 
give us the name of Mr. Harvey S. Chase as being one of the first 
volunteers from your society to step out and offer to do some good work 
before the other societies. 

“T will take this matter up with Mr. Chase with a view of possibly 
being able to arrange it so that he may be able to address one or two 
other societies. I find that the Missouri Society of Public Accountants 
is very anxious to have a speaker. Although this society has but few 
members, they want to have quite a large meeting by inviting guests, so 
as to arouse public interest in the accountancy profession. 

“T am sorry to say that while a good deal of correspondence has taken 
place between the various societies, thereby engendering in all probability 
a closer feeling of relationship, yet, as far as practical work is concerned, 
no success has been achieved, and therefore it is all the more encouraging 
that Massachusetts is the first to step into the breach. 

“Yours very truly, 
““(Signed) Francis How.” 


I then lost no time in addressing Mr. Harvey S. Chase, as follows: 
“T am in receipt of a letter from Mr. Dillon, in which he gives me 
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the welcome news that you have been good enough to volunteer to read 
one or two papers before some of our affiliated societies, if it can be so 
arranged that this could be done when your professional duties called you 
to any city which is the headquarters of one of the societies. 

“Tf, in the near future, you chance to be in St. Louis, I would say that 
the Missouri Society of Public Accountants, although only a small body 
in themselves, are very anxious to have a speaker, as they are desirous 
of inviting the business men of the city to be their guests on that occasion 
so as to arouse the public’s attention to the accountancy profession. 

“Then, I am quite sure that Philadelphia and Chicago would be glad 
to hear from you, and if you could let me know when possibly you might 
be in those cities, I could make the necessary arrangements with these 
societies. 

“ Of course, you thoroughly understand it is a pretty difficult matter to 
deal with these societies when they are so far apart, and it is particularly 
hard to fit in the speakers movements with the members’ meetings, and 
vice versa. However, it is certainly very encouraging to hear that you 
will help us out in this matter, as far as conditions will permit. When 
next you are in New York, I hope that you will give me the pleasure of 
a call from you, as it is so much easier to talk these matters over. With 
kind regards. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ (Signed) Francis How.” 

We have not yet heard whether Mr. Chase’s manifold duties have per- 
mitted him to perform this labor of love. 

Mr. Robert H. Montgomery was kind enough to take advantage of 
his presence in Baltimore to address the Maryland Association of i- 
fied Public Accountants. 

While it is with regret that your committee is unable to report a 
larger scope of success, it is opportune to state that THe JourRNAL OF 
AccouNnTANcCY has to a great extent taken the field of interchanging 
papers between the various societies, and has succeeded in doing this work 
much more effectually than could be performed by your committee. 

We would suggest the advisability of adding to the number of our 
committee, being of the opinion that by so doing a greater number of the 
members of the societies can be reached, and a more general interest 
aroused. 

Respectfully submitted, 
“(Signed) Francis How.” 


Report of Committee on Legislation, 


The report of the committee on legislation, dealing with certified pub- 
lic accountants’ legislation and other matters, was read, as follows, and 
ordered to be laid on the table: 


Since the semi-annual meeting in February last, at which they sub- 
mitted their report, this committee has found its work largely in corre- 
spondence with state societies, individual members and practitioners, who 
are not yet affiliated with the association. 

The subjects treated in communications related to projected C. P. A. 
legislation in the States of Wisconsin, Rhode Island and isiana; pro- 
posed amendments to existing laws in the States of California and Mary- 
land; and incidental correspondence and personal interviews with rep- 
resentatives from Minnesota and Kentucky relative to their local 
organizations. 

The Wisconsin Society is now engaged in the preparation of a bill to 
be presented to their next legislature, and is in correspondence with your 
committee in reference thereto; the society has elected to defer application 
for membership in this association in the meantime. 
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The Rhode Island accountants secured the passage of their bill April 
20, 1906, as a state board measure. 

The Louisiana Society submitted a draft of a bill last spring which was 
not agreeable to the standards of those that are in force in other states, 
and it was so reported by this committee under date of May 5, 1906. 
Since that date your committee is advised through the press reports that 
the accountants of that state contemplate applying to their authorities for 
a charter, designating themselves as chartered accountants. This project 
should receive the attention of the executive committee, in order that the 
recognized designation of the profession may be preservd. 

our committee was in correspondence with the California Society last 
spring upon the question of amendments to their present law, when our 
brethren were overcome by the calamitous earthquake at San Francisco 
and all the records of the State Board of Accountancy were destroyed. 
Conditions in California more initimately related to the profession have 
since occurred which precluded further communication by us, and of which 
the board of trustees is advised. 

We have pleasure in submitting herewith in compliance with in- 
structions : 

1. Draft of a model C. P. A. law—under the State University plan 
of operation. 

2. Draft of a model C. P. A. law—under the state board plan of 
operation. 

3. Draft of a form for constitution and by-laws of a state society of 
certified public accountants. 

4. Draft of a form for constitution and by-laws of a state society of 
public accountants. 

In reference to the last two features, they can only be considered as 
guides in form, as local conditions in the respective states and the cir- 
cumstances of each proposed society must govern. 

The draft of the university bill, so called, embraces elements that have 
been suggested to your committee from time to time by a number of our 
members. The question of a probationary period for students is met in 
section III. Oral examinations we believe to be within the powers and 
discretion of the university authorities. Time and place of examinations, 
within stated restrictions, are also discretionary. 

With the board of regents of a university as the authority over the 
board of examiners, we consider that such board should consist of three 
only, all of whom should be skilled in the practice of public accounting 
and have been practicing upon their own account for a period of at least 
three years next preceding the appointment. 

In the draft of the state board measure the main features are the 
same as in that of the university, with a special feature added relative to 
revoking a certificate or cancelling a registration for unprofessional con- 
duct, There being no direct authority between the state board of ex- 
aminers and the governor of the state, we considered it the part of wisdom 
to provide that at the hearing the state’s attorney or his representative 
should sit with the examiners as a trial board. 

We would ask the societies that are intending to apply to their legis- 
latures during 1907 to give the drafts now submitted their consideration. 

Out of our experience during the past year, wherein the work falling 
to this committee has been by no means light, and sometimes involved 
complex questions of law and local statutory problems, we would respect- 
fully suggest to the board of trustees that they authorize the employment 
of counsel who could be in touch with your committee to render assist- 
ance as occasion may require. 

(Signed) 
no. ALex. Cooper, Chairman, 
H. Conant, 
H. T. WesTERMANN. 
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Report of Insurance Committee. 

The following report of the insurance committee upon the measures 
taken towards the adoption of improved forms of accounts by life insur- 
ance companies and towards their audit by public accountants was adopted 
and ordered to be placed on file: 


“To THE Executive CoMMITTEE. : 

“Gentlemen: Immediately upon their appointment, your committee, 
consisting of Messrs. A. L. Dickinson, chairman; R. H. Montgomery, L. 
H. Conant, Francis How and Leon O. Fisher, met with a similar commit- 
tee appointed by the New York State Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, and, after some discussion, a sub-committee, consisting of A. L. 
Dickinson, C. S. Ludlam and H. R. M. Cook, was appointed to prepare 
briefs and forms of account for submission to the Armstrong committee of 
the New York State Legislature, in Albany, on the occasion of the public 
hearing on the insurance bills then before that committee. The sub- 
committee engaged William Harmon Black as counsel, and with his as- 
sistance the briefs, which have already appeared in full in the April num- 
ber of THe JouRNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY, were prepared. 

“Messrs. A. L. Dickinson, C. S, Ludlam and R. H. Montgomery, ac- 
companied by the Hon. William Harmon Black and by Mr. Harvey S. 
Chase, who happened to be in Albany at that time, appeared before the 
legislative committee on March 15 and addressed the committee in support 
of the arguments submitted in these briefs. Printed copies of the pro- 
posed amended forms of account and of a memorandum explanatory 
thereof were also distributed to the members of the legislature and to 
the chief officials of the leading life insurance companies, and, with the 
assistance of a press agent engaged for the purpose, a considerable amount 
of notice was drawn in the press to the action which your committee had 
taken. Although a good deal of time was expended upon this matter, it 
was hardly expected that any very tangible results would be secured; 
your committee were not successful in any way in influencing the report 
of the Armstrong committee, but the ventilation of this important subject 
undoubtedly did good, not only to the profession, but to the public in 
pointing out the serious defects in the present forms of statement re- 
quired from insurance companies. 

“The joint action with the committee of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants terminated at the conclusion of the hear- 
ing before the Armstrong committee, but your committee was continued 
by order of the executive committee, and further thought was given to the 
forms of accounts which had in the first instance been prepared some- 
what hurriedly. The attention of your committee was next directed to 
bringing before the State Commissioners of Insurance the improved forms 
of account which they had prepared and to urging the advisability and 
even necessity of an audit of the accounts of life insurance companies by 
public accountants. In the absence of the chairman of your committee, 
owing to illness, his assistant, at the suggestion of Mr. Harvey S. Chase, 
of Boston, arranged for the following members of the association, namely, 
Messrs. C. S. Ludlam and E. W. Sells, accompanied by counsel, W. H. 
Black, to visit Boston and appear with Mr. Harvey S. Chase before the 
special committee on the re-codification of the insurance laws of the State 
of Massachusetts. The arguments put forward on this occasion, together 
with the various briefs prepared by your committee, resulted in the in- 
corporation in the report of the Massachusetts commission of recom- 
mendations in favor of a certified public accountant act for Massachusetts 
and for the auditing of the accounts of all insurance companies by public 
accountants. A reprint of the sections of the report of the Massachusetts 
Commission dealing with this subject will be found in the August num- 
ber of THe JourRNAL or ACCOUNTANCY. 
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“In the absence of other members of the committee, the chairman, 
accompanied by Counsel W. H. Black, attended a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of State Insurance Com- 
missioners at the Manhattan Hotel, on the 28th of June. In the course of 
the discussion, which lasted for nearly two hours, the whole subject of 
the form of accounts and the audit of accounts by public accountants as 
opposed to their audit by the State Insurance Commissioners, was fully 
discussed. Much interest was manifested in the form of accounts sub- 
mitted by several of the members, and the whole committee was particu- 
larly interested in ascertaining why the state insurance department could 
not conduct an audit as efficiently as public accountants. 

“The principal reasons advanced on this occasion against this sug- 
gestion were finally incorporated in a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, forwarding him for distribution printed copies of the amended 
forms of accounts. The detailed report of this conference appears in the 
August number of THe JouRNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY. 

“No definite results have so far attended the efforts of your com- 
mittee towards the adoption of an improved form of accounts, but the 
subject has been thoroughly ventilated and interest has been aroused 
therein among insurance officials and among the general public. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the form of cash statement which is at present re- 

uired under the laws by the commissioners of the various states is en- 
tirely obsolete, by reason of the fact that it is based upon receipts and 
disbursements rather than upon income and expense. Your committee 
believe that before long the advantages of the improved form will be so 
recognized that a change must be made, but at the present time, with the 
large amount of work thrown upon insurance companies, particularly in 
the State of New York, by the new laws recently passed, it has been im- 
possible to make any further progress. Your committee recommend that 
an insurance committee be again appointed, in order to take advantage 
of any opportunities that may arise for promoting the views of the asso- 
ciation towards a more sound system of accounting, and to urge con- 
tinually the audit of the accounts of insurance companies by public ac- 
countants as a regular practice. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“ (Signed) A. Lowes Dickinson, 
“ Chairman.” 


Report of Committee on Department Methods of the Government. 


The report of the committee on department methods of the government, 
dealing with the progress made towards assisting the government com- 
mittee (known as the Keep Commission) in its work on the improvement 
of methods in the government departments, was read and accepted with 
thanks to the committee. 





A complete report of the Committee on Department Methods may be found in 
the June number of THE JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY. 





Report of Committee on Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The following report of the committee on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, dealing with the proposals of the association for assisting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the preparation of books and forms 
for the use of railways and other public carriers under the new interstate 
commerce law, was read and ordered placed on file: 

Your committee beg to report that, in accordance with their appoint- 
ment requiring them to approach the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, with a view to advocating the recognition and em- 
ployment of public accountants in connection with the preparation of 
forms of accounts and books for the use of railroads under the new 
law recently passed, the following letter was addressed to the Hon. Martin 
A. Knapp, the chairman of the said commission: 

“ August 20, 1906. 

“Dear Sir: I enclose herewith a letter of introduction to yourself 
from Mr. W. A. Day, comptroller of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, and should be much obliged if you would grant to 
myself and my associates on a committee an interview on the following 
matter : 

“It has recently become known that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has instructed Professor Adams to consider the preparation of 
books and forms of accounts which should be made obligatory upon rail- 
way companies in the United States, who would not hereafter be permitted 
to keep any other books or records than those specified. The American 
Association of Public Accountants, of which I have the honor at the 
present time to be secretary, is naturally interested in the adoption by 
business concerns, including railway companies, of the most efficient and 
most economical forms of accounting that can be devised. A majority of 
the members of the association have spent their lives in the practice of 
their profession of public accountant, and are, therefore, thoroughly 
qualified, and perhaps more so than any other body in the country, to 
express their opinions on such a subject. While this association recog- 
nizes that Professor Adams’ long experience in connection with railroad 
accounts and statistics has constituted him an authority on this subject, 
we feel at the same time very strongly that his knowledge has relation 
more to the statistics and the results to be obtained from books than to 
the devising of systems for recording original transactions. 

“The preparation of forms of accounts and of account keeping for 
railways is an extremely technical matter, and requires the services of 
practical accountants, railway or otherwise, who have been engaged in this 
business for a long number of years and who have acquired a thorough 
experience in all kinds of accounting methods. 

“The American Association has appointed a committee, consisting of 
its president, Mr. J. R. Loomis, Mr. E. W. Sells (of Messrs. Haskins & 
Sells), and myself, senior partner of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., in 
this city, to put before you the claims of the accounting profession in this 
country to assist the commission in the work now before them, and should 
esteem it a favor if you would name some date, say early in September, 
when this committee could attend before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to put their views before them personally.” 

On October 16, 1906, the following reply was received from the Hon. 


Martin A. Knapp: 
“October 16, 1906. 

“Dear Sir: You are entitled to an apology for the delay in answering 
your letter. 

“The letter of August 20 came when I was taking a little vacation, 
and for some reason was not brought to my attention upon my return. 
I have allowed your letter of September 29 to remain unanswered in 
order that I might confer with Professor Adams, who did not come to 
Washington until a few days ago. 

“The commission will, of course, be pleased to receive your committee 
and will name a fairly early date for that purpose, if it appears to you that 
a conference in the near future is desirable. The steps already taken to 
administer the new law in relation to railway accounts and bookkeeping 
have consisted mainly, up to this time, in efforts to obtain information, 
and those efforts will be continued for some time to come. It rather 
seems to me that we are hardly in position to discuss the matter to an 
practical result until certain tentative propositions have been soni me | 
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It goes without saying that the commission desires to have all the light 
that can be thrown upon this somewhat intricate subject, and that sug- 
gestion and criticism will be welcomed. The task in hand is one of large 
dimensions, and it is not e ed that anything can be done to change 
the methods now in use until the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

“You are doubtless aware that Professor Adams is taking the matter 
up with a sub-committee of the Association of American Railway Ac- 
counting Officers, and it occurs to me that it would be desirable to have a 
conference with your committee when Professor Adams and this sub- 
committee can be present. However, as stated above, an earlier interview 
will be cheerfully accorded your committee if that seems to you the pref- 
erable course.” 

This reply was acknowledged as follows: 

“October 18, 1906. 

“Dear Sir: I have to thank you for your letter of October 16th with 
reference to the request made by my association, that a committee of that 
body might appear before your commission in relation to railway account- 
ing. There is a meeting of my board of trustees next week, when this 
letter will be placed before them and a reply to the suggestions made in 
your letter will be forwarded. 

“TI may perhaps add that the desire of this association is to help the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in any way that they can.” 

And your committee now await the instructions of the board of trus- 
tees before taking further action. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. Lowes DickINson, 
E. W. SE ts. 


Report of Committee on Arrangements. 
The following report of the committee on annual meeting, 1906; deal- 
ing with the arrangements made for this meeting, was read and adopted: 


Gentlemen: We beg to report that we have held several meetings and 
conducted a considerable amount of correspondence, and have arrived 
at a plan for the conduct of the annual meeting to be held October 23, 
24, 25, 1906, a copy of which is attached hereto. 

In preparing this program we have endeavored to arrange proceedings 
so that during the progress of the meetings of the board of trustees and 
the executive and other committees, there may be entertainment provided 
for the unofficial members of the association. We have received the 
greatest possible assistance from the various committees appointed by the 
Ohio State Society of Public Accountants, to whose hospitality and public 
spirit the success with which the annual meeting will most certainly be 
attended is largely due. The entertainments provided, with the exception 
of the annual banquet, are on the invitation of that society, and the whole 
burden of arranging for those entertainments has been assumed by its 
members. The arrangements for the annual banquet, which is the official 
entertainment of the American Association, have also been largely made 
by committees of the Ohio State Society, who have, by the kindness of 
the officials, been able to arrange to hold the banquet in the rooms of the 
Columbus Club. 

In the lists of toasts which form part of the menu card we have en- 
deavored to insure an interesting and instructive entertainment, dealing 
with subjects all of which are of considerable interest to the members. 

Debates have been arranged, as part of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting, on the following subjects: Report of committee on uniform tariff 
rates; advertising by public accountants ; is it desirable that the practice of 
accountancy should be conducted by corporations ? 

Certain members, whose names are + on the program, have been 
requested to open these debates. We felt that these were subjects of the 
greatest importance to the future of the profession and well worth a full 
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and complete discussion, and we would suggest that, as a result of the 
discussion, definite resolutions should be submitted to the meeting, ex- 
pressing the views of the majority of the members. 

In concluding this report we have to recommend to the board of 
trustees a change in the procedure followed at the last annual meeting. 
You will be aware that the election of officers of the association and the 
filling of vacancies on the board of trustees for the year 1 1907 cannot 
take place until a few hours before the annual banquet. This procedure, 
on the occasion of the last meeting, caused considerable inconvenience by 
reason of the impossibility of giving due weight in the proceedings of the 
annual meeting or the banquet to the officers whose names were not 
known beforehand. We accordingly recommend that on the present 
occasion and in future the new officers and members of the board do not 
take up their official positions until the conclusion of the annual meeting 
on the morning of the third day of the convention; that the last proceed- 
ing of the annual meeting be the induction of the new officers, who will 
then take over the administration of the association for the ensuing year 
and render their account of it at the annual meeting in 1907. We believe 
that this change in the procedure will tend to a more dignified winding 
up of the association’s fiscal year, and will place the officers in a position 
in which they can properly complete their labors and hand over the 
affairs of the Association to their successors in due and proper order. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) 
J. S. M. Gooptog, 
J. Porter Jop.in, 
A. Lowes DICKINSON. 


Committee on Journal. 
The report of the committee on JourNnaL, dealing with the control 
exercised by the association through this committee on the editorial policy 
of THe JourNAL, was read and placed on file. 


Committee on Standard Schedules. 


The report of the committee on standard schedules for uniform reports 
on municipal industries and public service corporations, dealing with the 
forms in which such schedules should be prepared, was read and re- 
ceived, and a standing vote of thanks was extended to the committee for 
their labors. 

(Owing to the length of the report of the committee on standard schedules, and to the 
detailed tables contained therein, it is impracticable to reprint it in Toe JournnaL or Ac- 
countTancy. Copies may be had, however, on application to the Chairman, Mr. Harvey 
S. Chase, 27 State St., Boston, Mass.) 


Reports of State Societies. 


The reports of presidents of the following state societies were read 
and accepted with thanks, and ordered to be spread on the minutes: 


California Society of Certified Public Accountants, Colorado Society 
of Public Accountants, Georgia State Association of Public Accountants, 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants, Maryland Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, Incorporated Public Accountants of Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan Association of Certified Public Accountants, Minnesota 
Society of Public Accountants, Missouri Society of Public Accountants, 
Society of Certified Public Accountants of the State of New Jersey, New 
York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, Ohio State Society of 
Public Accountants, Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
Tennessee Society of Public Accountants. 
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Mr. John B. Geijsbeek, of the Colorado Society of Public Accountants, 
addressed the Association, as follows: 


We have a strong society, and it is stronger than it appears by the 
report. It has fourteen fellows and forty-one associates, and, if it were not 
so strong, most of the forty-one associates would be fellows also. We 
believe in drawing the lines very strongly, and therefore we have so few 
fellows and so many associates. 

I want to repeat that we want to get a closer connection between you 
fellows in the east and what we have out in the west. We have a fine 
climate out there, but we have no business, and, above all, we have a 
very loose way of doing business; naturally the old systems prevail. The 
less kind of books a man has the better he is off. That is one of the 
great difficulties we have to overcome. We have to overcome the diffi- 
culty of defeats. It is a common occurrence that an accountant in 
Colorado is considered a bookkeeper out of a job. 

We have no standing whatever, as Mr. Wright, the attorney from 
California, remarked before the trustees; we have no standing as a 

rofession, but we are fighting’ hard to get it; but we feel that we are 
isolated and we feel that we need assistance—really we feel that you do 
not need our assistance, but that we need your assistance. And, feeling 
that way, if any man comes out to Colorado we want him to feel that 
that is the feeling and that we want to meet with him and we want to 
know how he does things. And that is one of the main reasons why I 
finally decided to leave my business for ten days and come out here, to see 
what I could learn, and make a report as to just what this illustrious 
gathering means. (Applause.) 

It seems to strike you as funny that we should have a dinner at each 
meeting; and that is why I will give you the history of that. There were 
two societies, one of the bookkeepers, who attempted to call themselves 
accountants. They were slighted, to make them think they were not. 
They worked with accounts and in that respect they are accountants, 
but they are on no account public accountants. This was a very strong 
society of one hundred and fifteen or one hundred and sixteen members 
in Denver. But we never could get the attendance. There was always a 
clique of about twenty or twenty-five that attended the meetings, and 
we thought, what is the use of having the tail, and we cut the tail off, 
and that is the way with all the members, except the twenty-five that 
stood together. 

We have no by-laws, we have no officers, absolutely nothing, but we 
are pledged that we shall not miss the monthly meetings three times in 
succession unless there is a good reason, such as sickness or long absence. 
In that way we have supper once a month at six o'clock in one of the 
hotels, and there are twenty or twenty-five or thirty of us who will gather, 
pay our dollar a plate and have a good time until eleven o’clock. That 
same plan has been adopted in the accountant association now, after I 
had to fight for about a year in the accountant society to institute the 
monthly meetings, but it is impossible to get us together monthly, so 
we have it quarterly, and we take our supper and pay for it so that the 
treasurer don’t have to do it. We pay only a dollar a plate, and after we 
are all through we talk it over; and I believe that is the finest thing you 
could do to know each other, because Colorado is very unfortunate in 
having so much jealousy among the public accountants. But it is 
disappearing now. (Cries of “ Good, good.”) 

Then I have to mention something about the bill. We bodily stole 
the Ohio bill and got together and revised it, because we thought there 
were some mistakes in it. (Laughter.) The first mistake we found 
was in the fee. The accountancy bill provided for a fee for the board of 
only five dollars; we raised it promptly to fifteen. There is no pro- 
vision made in the bill for a report to the governor. This may be 
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competent in Ohio, and it may be it is accomplished by general statutes, 
but in Colorado it was not. The result of this would be that the board 
would not be compelled to report, and none of the outside members can 
compel the governor to demand a report—and publicity is the first 
guarantee of honesty that we have in Colorado politics. Then we changed 
the three-year part of the waiver clause to three years next preceding, 
one of which must be in Colorado. We did this to aid the board to 
obtain popular information as to a man’s proficiency, and to prevent any 
one from setting up the claim, or for a year hanging out a shingle, that 
he was a public accountant; and we wanted it one year because in 
Colorado conditions are entirely different from what you have in the 


west and the east. , 
Mr. George R. Allen (fellow at large), chairman of the Rhode Island 


State Board of Accountancy, presented a report on the passage of the 
C. P. A. law in his state and the organization and work of the State 
Board of Accountancy to date, which was heard with much interest, 
accepted and ordered spread on the minutes. 

A letter from Thomas Martin, secretary of the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors of Great Britain, acknowledging a congratulatory resolution 
passed by the executive committee of the board of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Association, was read and ordered filed. 

Election of Officers and Trustees. 

There being no further general business, the meeting proceeded to 
the election of officers and trustees for the ensuing year. On motion, 
duly seconded and carried, the chair appointed Messrs. W. Sanders 
Davies (N. J.), John A. Cooper (Ill), and John B. Geijsbeek (Col.), 
tellers, and the voting proceeded by ballot. 

For the office of president, Mr. Elijah W. Sells was nominated by 
Mr. Henry R. M. Cook, on behalf of the delegates of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Accountants, and Mr. A. Lowes 
Dickinson was nominated by Mr. John Alex. Cooper, on behalf of the 
delegates of the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants. The 
nomination of Mr. Sells was supported by Messrs. Du Bois, Nau, Ballingal, 
Ryan, MacInnes and Gottsberger. The nomination of Mr. Dickinson 
was supported by Messrs. Wilkinson, Sterrett, Walton, Westermann, 
Springer and Montgomery. After considerable discussion, during which 
the merits and fitness of the nominees to hold the office were presented 
by their respective supporters, on motion duly seconded and carried, 
the chairman ordered that balloting be proceeded with, which was ac- 
cordingly done. The tellers reported that the total vote cast was: 


In favor of Mr. Elijah W. Sells..................00 eee 276 
In favor of Mr. A. Lowes Dickinson.................... 235 
PE, « vibsssccccad bewte bibs ds teak aks keabekes 511 


Majority in favor of Mr. Sells, 41. 

In accordance with this vote, Mr. Elijah W. Sells was declared duly 
elected president of the association for the ensuing year. On account 
of the lateness of the hour, it was moved, seconded and carried that the 
meeting adjourn until 9 A. M. the morning following (Thursday, 
October 25th) to reconvene in the theatre of the Ohio State University, 
on North High Street, Columbus. 
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Thursday, October 25th. 


A reception was accorded the members by the president of the Ohio 
State University, after which the meeting was called to order at 10 A. M. 
by Mr. J. S. M. Goodloe, presiding, and proceeded at once to the election 
of officers, other than the president, for the ensuing year. 

For the office of secretary, Mr. T. Cullen Roberts was nominated on 
behalf of the New Jersey State Society. There being no other nomination 
offered, the secretary was directed to cast one ballot in favor of Mr. Roberts, 
who was declared duly elected secretary of the association for the 
ensuing year. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of treasurer. Mr. Guy H. 
Kennedy was nominated and duly seconded. There being no other nomi- 
nations, the secretary was directed to cast one ballot in favor of Mr. 
Kennedy, who was duly elected treasurer of the association for the 
ensuing year. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of three trustees to serve 
for three years in place of retiring trustees, Elijah W. Sells (N. Y.), 
R. F. Stevens (N. J.), and J. Alex. Cooper (Ill), whose terms expire, 
and two to serve for one year in the place of H. T. Westermann (Mo.), 
and Charles L. Hehl (Md.), who become vice-presidents by virtue of 
being presidents of their respective societies. The following gentlemen 
were placed in nomination to fill the three years’ term, and duly seconded: 
J. Alex. Cooper (Ill.), Elmer B. Yale (N. J.), Frank Broaker (N. Y.), 
and to fill the one year term: Charles O. Hall (Md.), George O. May 
(Mo.). There being no other nominations, the secretary was directed 
to cast one ballot in favor of the above named gentlemen, who were 
declared duly elected trustees of the association. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of two auditors in place 
of Charles O. Hall and C. Cuilen Roberts, whose terms expire. The 
following were placed in nomination and duly seconded: Peter Ballingall 
(Penn.), O. H. Keller (Ohio). There being no other nominations, the 
secretary was directed to cast one ballot in favor of the above named 
gentlemen, who were declared duly elected auditors of the association. 

The meeting proceeded to the selection of a place for holding the 
annual meeting in October, 1907. Mr. Herbert M. Temple, president of 
the Minnesota Society of Public Accountants, extended a cordial invi- 
tation to the association to hold its next annual meeting in St. Paul, 
Minn. Letters were also read from city authorities in Atlantic City, 
N. J., and from the Norfolk Convention League, Norfolk, Va., and 
from the chairman of the board of governors and other officials of the 
Jamestown Exposition Company, holding their exposition in the city of 
Norfolk in 1907. After some discussion pro and con, it was the sense 
of the meeting that the city of St. Paul offered the best facilities for 
convention, and, on motion duly seconded and carried, Mr. Temple’s 
cordial invitation was gratefully accepted, and a vote of thanks extended 
to him for the kind welcome offered by him to the American Association 
and its members on the occasion of the next annual meeting. 
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Owing to the shortness of the time now at the disposal of the members, 
debates which were to have taken place on several interesting subjects 
were compelled to be dispensed with and the meeting proceeded to the 
installation of new officers. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Elijah W. Sells, was escorted to 
the platform, and in a few well-chosen words expressed his appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon him, and briefly stated his views on several 
matters of interest to the association, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 


The board of trustees of the American Association of Public Account- 
ants was called to order in the meeting room of the Arlington Country 
Club at 3.45 P. M. by President Sells. 

The following gentlemen answered to their names: Messrs. Broaker, 
Cooper, Chase, Du Bois, Elliott, Hall, Hehl, Montgomery, Nau, Ryan, 
Temple and President Sells. 

It was moved by Mr. Ryan that the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting be dispensed with; motion carried. Messrs. Allen, 
Ryan, Broaker and Du Bois, were nominated for members of the executive 
committee and the secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for these gentlemen. 

On motion of Mr. Du Bois, the chairman was authorized to appoint 
three members to the committee on examinations, qualifications and 
elections. 

Mr. Cooper: Before we leave the question of committees, I suggest 
there ought to be special committees appointed on press and publicity, 
ethics and conciliation. The conciliation committee should be to harmo- 
nize the differences in different states; and press and publicity committee 
to look after the press work and strengthen our publicity; and the 
professional ethics—I need not explain what that is. It seems to me 
desirable that there should be these three committees, and it seems it 
would be a proper time to bring that up now. 

Motion carried. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, the chairman was authorized to appoint 
three additional special committees, of three members each (the chairman 
of which shall be a member of the board of trustees, the two additional 
members being members of the Association), as follows: Committee on 
professional ethics; committee on press and publicity; committee on con- 
ciliation. 

On motion of Mr. Du Bois, the president was authorized to appoint all 
special committees, notifying each member thereof by mail. 

The appropriations for the year 1906-7 were next considered. Mr. 
Goodloe moved that there be made: 

1. An appropriation of one hundred dollars for the executive committee; 

2. An appropriation of one hundred dollars for the committee on 
legislation ; 
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3. An appropriation of three hundred and fifty dollars for the ex- 
nenses of this meeting, and a fund of three hundred dollars for incidental 
or general expenses, not specifically provided for by these other items; 
that these appropriations be approved by the board, and that the chairman 
of each committee, when appointed, be instructed to submit to the exec- 
utive committee, within thirty days from his appointment, an estimate of 
the requirements of his committee for the ensuing year, or for the period 
ending October 1, 1907. The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Montgomery moved that the chair be authorized to name a 
special committee consisting of three members as a committee on review 
of appropriations, whose duty it should be to receive requests for appropria- 
tions from other committees and recommend to the board of trustees 
for regular appropriation the expenditure of money, such expenditures 
to be approved by the executive committee. The motion prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Montgomery, an appropriation of not to exceed 
one hundred dollars was made in order that the secretary may have 
printed new by-laws, to be sent to all individual members, either direct 
or through their state societies. The board of trustees then adjourned, 
subject to the call of the chairman. 


Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet of the association, held in the rooms of the Colum- 
bus Club, on the evening of Wednesday, October 24th, was an exceedingly 
pleasant occasion. Mr. Harvey S. Chase, as toastmaster, presided happily 
over the speech-making. The following responses, among others, were 
delivered : 


Reply of Mr. J. S. M. Goodloe to the Toast, “The Profession of Accountancy.” 


The subject of my toast is the most interesting that can possibly be 
suggested at a gathering of this kind. We are all public accountants, and 
the history, the present significance and the future meaning of that term 
are of vital importance to us. The subject is a broad one. I might speak 
of the numbers of the public accountants; how from feeble and small be- 
ginnings within ten years the enrollment of the profession has reached 
the substantial figure of approximately 1,000 members, and with a rate of 
increase which is constantly accelerating. I might speak of the wide legal 
recognition which the profession now receives and of the certainty that 
within the next two years this recognition will be greatly extended. 
I might refer to the career which the profession of public accountant 
offers to its members; of the wide contact with men and affairs; of the 
keen satisfaction of intellectual achievement; of the feeling of worthy 
independence ; of the consciousness that we are doing a work which is not 
only worth while but indispensable to the welfare of the community. 

I have no time to do more than suggest these aspects of my subject, 
because I wish particularly to direct your attention to the essential char- 
acteristic of the public accountants; the significant thing which distin- 
guishes our profession and which gives us our claim to public recognition. 
The public accountant is employed for various reasons; because of his 
knowledge of business administration and of business law; because of his 
knowledge of accounts; but primarily because of the confidence which is 
reposed in his integrity. The foundation upon which the edifice of public 
accountancy has been reared in the United States is the conviction of the 
business man and of the citizen that they can rely with absolute certainty 
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upon the honesty of purpose, the fidelity to truth and the unswerving 
accuracy in representation of the public accountant. Why are we em- 
ployed in examination for purposes of sale or consolidation? Because of 
our superior ability in analyzing accounts and in making statements? 
I do not deny that this superior ability exists, but this is not the main 
reason for this branch of our employment. We are called in, in such 
cases, because the purchaser or the banker in charge of the consolidation 
believes from the bottom of his heart that we cannot be reached or in- 
fluenced; that our statements are true and that our professional standing 
depends upon their truth. Why are banks and trust companies, in rapidly 
increasing numbers, employing the services of the public accountant? 
Because these services are necessary to detect rascality? To protect the 
depositor and the community against the defaulting official and the dis- 
honest clerk? Undoubtedly we are employed for this purpose, but the 
underlying reason for our employment is the belief of our clients that 
they will obtain from us a faithful representation of the true state of 
affairs; that we cannot be influenced to swerve from the strict lines of our 
professional duty. ; 

Finally, and most important of all, why are we employed by states and 
municipalities to audit and analyze their accounts? Not so much because 
of our professional skill, although this is recognized, as because the com- 
munity believes that we are above the sinister influences of political 
chicanery. Our professional integrity, I repeat, is our most precious 
possession. If this be lost, everything is lost. Though the accountants 
speak and write with the tongues of men and of angels; though we under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge; though our experience comprises 
all branches of human enterprise, if we have not integrity we have become 
as sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal. 

Happily for us, this professional integrity has seldom been called into 
question. There have been instances, notorious and disreputable, where 
accountants (I do not know that these were certified public accountants) 
have lent the weight of their influence and their certificate to the nefarious 
schemes of dishonest promoters. Public accountants figured in the ship- 
building scandal and in one or two other instances of unsavory repute. 
I contend, however, that compared with the record of any other profession, 
especially with the profession of the law, the accounting profession, con- 
sidered in respect to the integrity of its practitioners, is not only distin- 
guished, but pre-eminent. 

Fellow-accountants, let us diligently guard the integrity of our pro- 
fession. Let us punish the slightest deviation from the strict rule of 
professional honor, whenever possible, by immediate revocation of the 
certificate of the profession. We all look forward to the time when 
Cc. P. A. will be a universal designation of the public accountant, and 
when, either by the fiat of law or of the more potent force of public 
opinion, no man can hold himself out to practise as a_public accountant 
without this designation. Let us make this symbol, “C. P. A.,” synony- 
mous with all that is upright and honest. If we can do this, the success 
of our profession is assured. The great need of the business world of 
to-day is for honest information. Honest information the public account- 
ant is prepared to give. Once let this fact become rooted in the con- 
victions of the businesss community and there are no visible bounds to 
our professional future. 


Reply of Mr. A. Lowes Dickinson to the Toast, “The Ohio State Society.” 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President and Gentlemen:: I thank you very 
much for the kind way in which you have received Mr. Chase’s remarks 
about myself. 

We have all had in the last two days what we may call “a strenuous 
time.” (Laughter.) You have heard a good deal of my voice in a strictly 
official capacity—I do not think I have opened it yet on anything else— 
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and I want you to feel that when I do open it on anything else, for the 
first time, and I suppose the last time in this meeting, it is on a subject 
upon which there is no possibility of any divergence of opinion between 
any of us. (Loud cries of “ Good, good.” 

Twelve months ago, Mr. Goodloe, on behalf of the Ohio State Society, 
offered an invitation to the American Association of Public Accountants 
to come out and see Columbus. There wasn’t much debate on that 
motion; I think it took about two minutes; I think it was about the 
quickest piece of business we ever got through in the American Associa- 
tion; we were all there; we were all ready, and we all said: “Oh, yes, 
we will come to Columbus.” And then Mr. Goodloe got up and he told 
us of the grape vines he was going to plant and all the other pleasures 
that were in store for us when we came to Columbus. 

Well, twelve months went by, and by hook and by crook, and by the 
exertion of the transportation committee, of which Mr. Sells is chairman, 
we got here somehow, and we have been here, some for three days, some 
for five. Some have seen a little of Columbus, and some, like myself, have 
not seen anything, but hope to see some of it to-morrow. But those grape 
vines, and those other good things that Mr. Goodloe held out, seem to 
have made a very phenomenal growth. While we had great anticipations 
for them, we think a good deal more of grape vines now than we did when 
he talked to us about them. I am quite sure I am speaking the views of 
every member in this room when I say that whatever we thought those 
grape vines were going to produce is nothing to what they have produced. 
(Cheers and prolonged applause. ) 

This is the first meeting of the enlarged American Association that 
has been held outside of New York. We had a congress once. My friend, 
Mr. Wilkinson, nearly killed himself over it. It was held in St. Louis, a 
little town some way from here, and we all had a very good time—those 
of us who were there. We represented most states, but there were two 
we did not represent—New York and New Jersey. One or two isolated 
members attended, but we did not represent them officially. There is one 
very great difference between Columbus and St. Louis. St. Louis rep- 
resented, as I say, everything practically that there was then outside of 
New York and New Jersey; Columbus represents everything there is 
to-day. (Loud applause.) 

The Ohio State Society has done everything it could possibly have 
conceived of to make this meeting a success. It has entertained us from 
the moment we set foot on the platform of the station here; and, from 
what I see of the program, it is going to entertain us up to the very 
moment we go out to-morrow night, or Friday night, and I want you all 
to get up on your feet now and give the Ohio State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants—that is a little premature, but they will be certified 
before long—give the Ohio State Society of Public Accountants the very 
best we can give them—our heartiest thanks for the hospitality which they 
have shown, for the trouble they have taken over all these arrangements, 
and for all they have done for us. 


Reply of Mr. John A. Wright, to the Toast, “The Legal Profession.” 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: There seeths to me nothing left to be 
said in behalf of “ The Legal Profession.” All has been said that ought 
to be said on this occasion. Like my brother of my profession, I was. 
very much elevated, gratified and pleased to know that we were a sister 
profession to the profession of public accountants. 

Now, gentlemen, although I am bound to recognize your superior 
qualities (laughter), and notwithstanding the elegance of the entertain- 
ment, which I have received as your guest, and the cheerfulness and 
generosity with which you have received and treated me, I am bound still: 
to claim that we are first to be considered. Although we may be your- 
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sister profession, from your point of view, from our point of view you 
are brethren of the law; you are, in my humble judgment, an adminis- 
trative branch of the judicial arm of the government. 

The profession of the law, as it is commonly called the profession of 
attorney and counselor at law, has been very well defined by a very 
eminent professor of jurisprudence in a great university. He said that 
the profession of the law, the science of jurisprudence exhibited upon its 
practical side, has for its object, not so much the discovery or elucidation 
and application of principles of law, but the administration of the law, the 
seeing to it that the law is understood and obeyed; principally that it be 
obeyed. That, so far as we can see, embraces your function and your 
calling, whilst ours, after all is said and done, the theoretical, the scien- 
tific or the ry lawyer, commonly brought before our minds, when we 
conceive of the lawyer, is rather more of a professor of jurisprudence 
than he is a lawyer in the ordinary sense of the term. 

Where the law is not well administered there is something wrong 
with the profession of the law; where, in my judgment, there are un- 
punished lynchings, there is something wrong with the profession of the 
law; the administration of the law is inadequate. If the administration 
of the law were satisfactory, there would be no lynchings. In the presence 
of members of a profession which I regard to be, not a sister profession, 
but we might call it, for the sake of peace, a brother profession, I don’t 
hesitate to rise and confess the weakness of my own profession, because 
I find among you gentlemen here an aspiration to improve what defects 
you find in your own calling. 

You are, as I have said, administrative officers of the judicial branch 
of the government; you have for your purpose the discernment, not 
merely of the truth where a matter of dispute arises and is pressed in 
court, but you have a still higher function; you have a function which 
enables you to do justice and prevent disputations; you stand, so to speak, 
by the cradle of the arbiter, and in the quiet of indisputable facts you 
protect his inheritance; you stand at the right arm of the judge in a court 
of equity, and by your report of the fiscal transactions that have taken 
place in the case of a litigation before him you enable him to do justice; 
justice is made expeditious by the skill which you exert. (Applause.) 

If it were left to men of my branch of your profession to ascertain, with 
the same exactitude that you ascertain it, the sum of two and two, I am 
quite sure that if I were the person who had that labor it would not be 
ascertained until this day. And so you are time-savers in the adminis- 
tration of the law; you save the administration of the law from the 
scandal of failures of justice pretty often; you prevent by your media- 
tions, by the confidence that is reposed in you, in the accuracy of your 
determination of facts, you prevent litigation, perhaps more frequently 
than we do; and yet, singular as it may seem to you, I venture to say that 
the average lawyer—the average lawyer, I mean—prevents more litigation 
than he fosters. 

We have an offense known as barratry, for which a member of the 
legal profession may be thrown over the bar. Barratry, as you all know, 
is simply the fostering of litigation for personal profit, and you, by some 
system of laws or code of rules ought, I think, to pass a law, a by-law, to 
the effect that anybody who attempts to foster the oe of public 
accountancy, who advertises, in other words, since you have no bar to 
throw him over, should be thrown out of the window. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

It is an exceedingly pleasant thing to meet a group of gentlemen filled 
with ambition, not merely to elevate themselves individually, but to ele- 
vate the body to which they belong; it is a great aspiration, that which 
you entertain. You are one of the forces of civilization. Where the wild 
places of the world are conquered by civilization, there you come, follow- 
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ing us a little ways behind (laughter), but in the long run looking to us, 
let us say, as pioneers in your calling. You come eventually to do the 
refined work of the administration of justice—of one branch of the 
administration of justice. Of course, we have to do the rough work; we 
have to stand, for your sakes, the abuse which everybody casts upon the 
heads of justice in every form. Every thief in every bush sees an officer 
and a lawyer at his side, and let us hope that some time in the dim dis- 
tance he will also see, with a quivering, truthful pen in his hand, the 
vision of a public accountant. (Loud applause.) 


Reply of Hon. Joseph T. Tracy, to the Toast. “The State and Municipal Authorities.” 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the Certified Public Accountants 
Association: I am not prepared to make any extensive talk as to the 
work of the bureau of inspection and supervision of public offices. This 
department was created by law in this state about four years ago. The 
law was amended two years ago so as to give us, as we believe, a law of 
practical operation. 

Our work may be said to be divided into six fields or classes. The 
first is to provide uniform accounts for all public offices. The first part 
of our work was in prescribing uniform accounting for city offices—that 
is, the accounting system in the city auditors’ offices for the seventy cities 
of Ohio. That has been in operation now since January 1, 1904, and fro 
the system of accounting we have been enabled to prepare and receive uni 
form reports, from which we could collate the comparative statistics re- 
quired by law of the department. Prior to the enactment of the law there 
not only existed different systems of accounting in the several county and 
municipal offices, but in the counties and cities these systems were very 
often changed by the coming in of new men, each one having his own par- 
ticular ideas as to the proper accounting system. 

Another feature of our work is the annual inspection of all public 
offices. This service requires the work of twenty-four or twenty-five field 
men, who go into the various cities, counties, school districts and town- 
ships and make annual inspection and report as to whether the laws of 
the state, the ordinances of the city and the requirements of our depart- 
ment have been complied with by the officer. This has been a very 
arduous task and required a great deal of the time of the supervisors in 
securing uniformity of work on the part of these field men. We are now 
about through with the first inspection of the county offices, and we expect 
, to be able, now that we have secured uniform accounts, to work much 
more rapidly. 

I might say that the public service industries comprise a subject that 
we are just beginning to formulate a system of accounting for—that is, 
public service industries owned by the municipalities of the state. It is a 
very great field, and we at some time hope to work out an accounting 
system which will show the result of the municipal ownership of these 
public utilities. 

As the hour is getting late and you have other speakers, I will avail 
myself of the privilege of taking leave to print, and merely state to the 
assemblage that we will be glad to furnish any information to any of you 
accountants or the citizens of any state, who believe in the value and 
efficiency of state supervision of public offices. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Reply of Mr. Allen Ripley Foote, to the Toast, “Manufactures and Commerce.” 


Mr. Toastmaster, and Members of the Association: Those who are 
engaged in operating the manufactures and commerce of this country, and 
all of the people of this country, are to be congratulated that there is 
such a profession as the profession of certified public accountant, and 
you, gentlemen, are to be congratulated on being members of this pro- 
fession, a profession that makes it your business to tell the truth. The 
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truth must ultimately become the fundamental basis of every business 
transaction. 

The time will come when every manufacturer, every business man, will 
require your certificate to his statement showing that you have examined 
the accounts and verified every statement of facts. e banker will re- 
quire such a certificate from those who desire to obtain loans; depositors 
will demand such a certificate from the banker with whom they made 
deposits; and taxpayers will exact such a certificate from every public 
oficial who handles public funds. In fact, every business interest and 
every person in the community has a keen and vital interest in placi 
and keeping the profession of certified public accountant above the r 
of a reasonable doubt as to the ability and honesty of its members. 

The more the character and purpose of your work become known and 
understood and its purpose and usefulness is appreciated, the easier it will 
become for you to secure the enactment of laws in all states that will pro- 
tect your profession, in the first place, from the use of your title by men 
who are incompetent or of bad character, and, in the second place, will 
enable you to purge from your profession men who do not do satisfac- 
tory work, who prove to be corrupt or become disreputable in any way. 
In securing the enactment of such laws you will soon have the backing of 
the entire business community. 

Here in Ohio we have had a little struggle in attempting to get a law 
enacted by the General Assembly creating the profession and degree of 
“ Certified Public Accountant.” The measure is now half a law, havi 
passed the Senate and now gaan | in the House of Representatives. 
think it will be enacted into law by the General Assembly at its next 


' session. I believe the time is not far distant when such a law will be 


enacted by the legislature of every state. 

But when this is done, you will find that you are only at the beginning 
of your work. It is not only your privilege and duty to certify to facts 
that tell the truth, but beyond this it is your fundamental duty to estab- 
lish the standards to which reference must be made to show that the 
certificate given is based on an intelligent audit and arrangement of ac- 
counts devised to show the truth. This is fundamental work. Your pro- 
fession is now in the formative stage of development. You are now en- 
gaged in establishing your standards—your standards of educational fit- 
ness of those who are to be members of your profession; your standards 
for accounting forms and systems to which the accountant’s work must 
conform and on which your certificates must be based. Upon the ability 
and thoroughness with which this fundamental work is done your future 
prestige and influence depend. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you upon the character of your work; I 
congratulate you upon the progress you have made; upon the hold you 
are acquiring upon the opinion of public mind; upon the usefulness, 
reliability and trustworthiness of your work. 

For the honor of being with you this evening and the privilege of ad- 
dressing you, I thank you. (Applause.) 


Reply of Mr. F. H. MacPherson, to the Toast, “The Canadian Societies” 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the American Association of Public 
Accountants: The toast, gentlemen, to which you have asked me to reply 
is “ The Canadian Societies.” I sat during the p ess of your meetings 
yesterday and to-day and I have enjoyed very much, I may say, the fact 
that I was able to be present, and I was particularly pleased with the re- 
ports of the various state associations. e believe that we have made 
gon strides in the matter of elevating the standard of accountancy in the 

rovince of Ontario. And in that connection I may say there are in the 
Dominion of Canada five societies besides the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of the Province of Ontario, viz., one at Montreal; then there 
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is the Dominion Association; there is the association in the Province of 
Nova Scotia; another in Manitoba; and the fifth in British Columbia. 

The Montreal and Dominion associations are, in a sense, close corpora- 
tions. They do not hold examinations as does the Ontario Institute. 
While the Montreal Association has probably been in existence a little 
longer than the Ontario Institute, the Dominion Institute has only been 
in life some three or four years. The Ontario Institute was established 
by special act of the legislature in the year 1883, nearly twenty-four years 
ago. I may say in that connection that 1 am just now in the unique position 
of practicing in the city of Detroit, where my principal office is, and repre- 
senting the Institute of the Province of Ontario as its president. I regard 
it as a very great compliment that this is the third time in the life of the 
pon and the first time in eighteen years that the presidency has gone 
outside of the city of Toronto. 

The objects of the institute are very much the same as those of your 
association, “ To promote and increase by all lawful ways and means the 
knowledge, skill and efficiency of its members.” We have been given no 
special powers. Up to date we have not thought it politic to ask that our 
charter be amended, but we have endeavored to have amendments along 
other lines; for instance, the Municipal Act. We have endeavored to have 
that act amended, and it has been amended, so that now in the case of 
petition by local taxpayers the Ontario Government is empowered to ap- 
point a chartered accountant or other expert accountant to make investi- 
gations of this character, and we have had recognition along that line. 

At the present time an effort is being made, and the prospects look 
toward ultimate success, to so amend the Joint Stock Companies’ Act at 
the next session of the legislature as to require all joint stock com- 
panies to employ chartered accountants to make investigations of the 
affairs of the company, and to forward, with the notice of the annual 
meeting, a balance sheet duly certified by these accountants. If we can 
accomplish that, and we have very great hopes of being able to do so, be- 
cause we believe we have the government in sympathy with us—if we can 
do that, we have made a step in advance. 

The Ontario Institute, in respect to its examinations, follows largely 
the lines laid down by the English and the Scotch institutes. Provision 
is made for three examinations, primary, intermediate and final. You will 
see from this that it takes three years to qualify as an associate under 
ordinary circumstances. The primary may be waived upon evidence satis- 
factory to the council that the candidate has had an actual business ex- 

rience in accountancy covering a period of at least two years, and who, 
in addition thereto, has passed the junior matriculation examination of 
the University of Toronto, or its equivalent. Upon but one condition 
may the intermediate examination be waived, and that is that the appli- 
cant shall satisfy the council that he has been continuously in practice and 
of known sanding as a public accountant for at least Tiree years prior 
to the date of his application. Candidates for the final examinations are 
not permitted to write unless they have had a period of at least three 
consecutive years at practical accountancy work in a business office, or two 
years in the office of a practicing chartered accountant, and the experience 
must in any event be satisfactory to the council. 

The subjects covered by our primary examination are business corre- 
spondence, spelling and punctuation, penmanship, English grammar and 
composition, arithmetic, bookkeeping and the Bills of Exchange Act. The 
intermediate covers arithmetic, bookkeeping and accounts, auditing, 
principles of mercantile law and statute law (which covers banking, com- 
panies, partnership and bankruptcy). The final examinations include the 
following subjects: Bookkeeping and accounts, auditing, business investi- 
gations, accounting systems, municipal accounting, statute law (covering 
insurance, municipal, executorships and trustees). 
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Reciprocity is provided for under a section of the institute by-laws, so 
that any applicant who has passed the prescribed tests of efficiency of an- 
other body of incorporated accountants shall be exempt from examina- 
tion. The applicant in each case is to furnish evidence of these tests and 
a certificate of his standing from the secretary of such incorporated body. 
Under this section of the by-laws it will be seen that a properly qualified 
member of any of the state associations in the United States may obtain 
the rights of membership and the right to use the title “ Chartered Ac- 
countant,” provided he is a person of good character and has not been 
guilty of any dereliction of duty or other offense in respect to the pro- 
ession. 

I may say that the membership of our association at the present time 
is one hundred and nine. We have twenty-one fellows and eighty-eight 
associates. To-day I heard it stated that the total membership of your 
American Association was some six hundred and seventy-four, so that we 
have about one-sixth of your total number in the Ontario Institute, 

Until five years ago it was possible for any person who desired to do 
so to take our examinations, and with nothing more than a theoretical 
knowledge of the subjects covered by the examinations, if competent to 
answer the questions, to pass them. 

Teachers in commercial departments of collegiate institutes and busi- 
ness colleges and high schools, appreciating the advantages which the 
title “C. A.” gave to them in their profession, made application, and in a 
few instances were successful in passing the examinations. These men 
were of estimable character and respectable citizens in every way, but 
they were absolutely unfitted by business training or experience to under- 
take the serious responsibility of actual practical work; and with a view 
of preventing a further influx into the institute of members of this char- 
acter, the institute some five years ago amended its by-laws so that a 
training in the office of a public accountant was necessary, and now none 
but actually practical persons are permitted to membership. 

Each year the examination committee is becoming more strict in the 
marking of the papers of candidates, thus elevating the standard of 
accountancy. As a result, and in illustration of this, I may say that in 
the examinations of 1905, out of twenty-two candidates for the final 
thirteen were passed. In 1906, out of twenty candidates for the final, only 
eight succeeded in passing. Of the intermediate candidates in 1905, out of 
sixty-eight writing Sortgvie passed, and in 1900 out of thirty-eight candi- 
dates, only five were successful in passing. Until two years ago the insti- 
tute did not require the passing of a primary examination. For some time 
prior there had been strongly borne in upon the institute the feeling that 
many of the candidates, while possibly possessing a fair practical knowl- 
edge of accountancy, were inadequately equipped in the way of a good 
general education. Many of them were found to be deficient in grammar, 
composition, spelling and punctuation and the other subjects which I have 
mentioned in the curriculum, and to provide against this for the future, 
we established the primary examinations. The first of these examinations 
was held in May last, with twenty-five writing and only four passing. 
The above figures will satisfactorily confirm the wisdom of the stand 
taken by the institute in providing a test of the character mentioned. 

What I have been telling you is sufficient, I think, to suggest to you 
that the Ontario Institute is accomplishing a good work, and in respect of 
duration of time of preparation and thoroughness, is perhaps considerably 
in advance of even your state associations, certainly far in advance of 
any of the other associations of like character in Canada. 

In connection with the institute I may say there is also an association 
called the Chartered Accountants Students’ Association, which holds lec- 
tures every winter, probably a dozen, half of them arranged for by the 
Students’ Association and half of them by the institute, and these lectures 
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are prepared and delivered by members of the institute, with great benefit 
to the association, which last year numbered some ninety members. We 
hope this year to hegin the publication of a journal of proceedings, and the 
papers and lectures presented, which are thought to be of sufficient merit 
will be included in the journal, so that information of this character will 
reach not only the members resident in Toronto, where the lectures are 
delivered, but throughout the Dominion of Canada or whatever other part 
of the world they may be in. 

I may say that all of our members are not resident in the Dominion of 
Canada, but they are scattered as well over the United States and over 
other parts of the world. 

1 think, gentlemen, I have perhaps said sufficient to show to you, in a 
brief way, what we are doing in the Dominion of Canada, and particularly 
in the Province of Ontario, toward elevating the standard of accountancy. 

I thank you very much for the patience with which you have listened 
to me. (Loud applause.) 


Reply of Hon. William Harman Black, to the Toast, “Our Guests.” 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I want to say this, the American 
Association of Certified Public Accountants I regard as a perfect body 
in every respect except two. I may be wrong on one of them, but I am 
sure I am right on the other. It should have some individual, interested 
by fees or otherwise—and fees is one of the most popular ways of inter- 
esting an attorney (laughter)—-in seeing that the laws of the states are 
not only uniform, but in attending to every other detail of it. I am going 
to give you an illustration of it. In one state it is a society; in another it 
is an association; in another an accountant society, and a certified public 
accountants society, or a public accountants society, or something of that 
kind. It seems to me that every one of those societies should have a 
particular name, and should have the same name. They should be the 
Certified Accountant Society of New York, or the Certified Public Ac- 
countant Society of New York, or they should be the Certified Accountant 
Society of New Jersey, or the Certified Public Accountant Society of New 
Jersey; and my reason in saying so is this: It has come about that there 
were two American candidates in San Francisco, and two different 
societies asking for membership. You will find, if you do not take some 
action in reference to a uniform name, there will be everlasting jealousy. 
All over the country they will start societies and they will grab the name 
before you can get to it, and you will have a repetition of that sort of 
experience if you do not do this very thing. I mention that merely as 
one of the little details that should be attended to, if you wish uniform 
operation in that branch of your business. 

The other is that the American Association of Public Accountants 
should have a publicity and promotion bureau. I don’t know whether 
you have a committee corresponding to that or not, but it has seemed to 
me that it is an oversight. The American Association of Public Account- 
ants should command more recognition from the press. I myself made 
one of the most magnificent speeches that I have ever heard fall from 
the lips of man, on yesterday, in response to the address of welcome, and 
when I picked up the papers I found that the response to the address of 
welcome was delivered by Mr. Goodloe. (Loud laughter.) It is very 
discouraging, gentlemen, to make that address and then not get any 
credit for it. Now both the Cincinnati papers and the Chicago papers 
have said absolutely nothing about the American Association of Public 
Accountants, and even the local papers have had very little to say. Why, 
gentlemen, this election this afternoon would have been good for a two- 
column story in any New York paper; and there would have been extra 
size headlines, six or eight inches high. 
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There is this difference between an accountant and a lawyer. The 
accountant goes to a certain point and seeks to discover the truth, and 
he finds it, and he may stop there. The oper goes farther; what he 
discovers may be going the wrong way, but he will keep on going. It 
doesn’t phase him; it encourages him. ( Applause.) 

The following toasts also were responded to: “The President of the 
United States,” by Hon. Wade H. Ellis; “ The Legal Profession,” by Mr. 
Daniel J. Ryan; “ The Universities,” by Dr. E. S. Meade. Mr. Duncan 
MacInnes read and commented on a letter from Hon. Herman A. Metz, 
Comptroller of the City of New York. Telegrams were read from the 
board of governors of the Jamestown (Va.) Exposition and from Mr. J. G. 
Ross, president of one of the Canadian Societies. 
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THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
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i "> eee ere Ries Ci 
* Barclay, Wm D. ........0.0. ..Newar 
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*Camp, Sherman P. ................Newark 
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* Cockcroft, William .............. Red Bank 
* Conant, Leonard H. ........... East Orange 
“Conant, Edward R. .........6:.000 Passaic 
* Cooper, SS eee a Cranford 
*Coughlan, Martin A. ........ .Orange 
* Davies, W. Sanders ........... "\East Orange 
ie eee rem G. oo .ss.csc cd onan Newark 
* Dunderdale, PONCE cot ieee Union Hill 
TN eer. eee Newark 
* Gano, Edwin E. ......Bound Brook 
* Greenwood, Hachert. S....<sdiss . Arlington 
* Hartkorn, "August yor¢ «dom: Senne ee Hoboken 
*Heiles, Rudolph F. ......... . Newark 
*Irving, Albert W. ............. Atlantic City 
FRA, I ooo oo 5 606 ROT Elizabeth 
* Lomerson, Benjamin O. ......... Jersey City 
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* Woodling, Edwin G. ............. Cranford 
Pe eee Be a oc kw ks ie vee bee Jersey City 
4Total, 43. 
New Yorn State Society or CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACEQUNTANTS. 
* Abrahams, John W. ........ New York City 
* Allen, ; Franklin ............ New York City 
* Allen, J.cL. M. ............New York City 
* Anyon,:James T............. New York City 
* Archer, John P. ...........New York City 
* Barber, Edgar M. .......... New York City 
“So | pec New York City 
* Brennan, Robert T. ........New York City 
* Broaker, Frank ............New York City 
*Brummer, Leon ...........New York City 
* Chapman, R. M. ...........New York City 
* Chapman, Edward Me izi-33 New York City 
iit OE 9 ae sgery & New York City 
* Church, Geo. H. ...........New York City 
“(ist aeeecs Rw... New York City 
Oa Ee 5s. wed ane New York City 
ao OR ee New York City 
* Corwin, H. S. ..ssse+s.+Peabody, Mass. 
eS SR Spe ene hr po Albany 
* Cuthbert, R. L. ............New York City 
* Davies, W. Sanders ........ New York City 
* Davis, H. oe Rae New York City 
* Dean, T. B. sseceeeeeeee New York City 
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Renee WT... cvcacet cam New York City 
Oi, TB. es occ scoo+cdecnenciene Albany 
* Duane, Thomas W. ........ New York City 
*Dunn, Homer A. .......... New York City 
*Ebbels, Clarence L. ........ New York City 
* Edmonds, D. J. ......... «..New York City 
* Farrington, W. ............ New York City 
*Fero, DeRoy S. ............ New York City 
* Fischer, August ........... New York City 
—  — <i > SS.” New York City 
* Forster, George F. ........ New York City 
SGememer, BY. ......cectes New York City 
~~ . > Sess New York City 
- (2 "Se oo New York City 
*Geodiee, J. S. M. ..... 000583 Columbus, Ohio 
* Gottsberger, Francis ....... New York City 
PS WR as bhai ty set oeenoed St. Louis, Mo. 
*Gunnel, Edward ........... New York City 
ag «= ti(‘(‘“‘(k RR Buffalo 
i OOS Sys 3s as ganckd’ New York City 
SE, OS ss es aek de nowen New York City 
* Hersloff, ee Sere New York City 
* Hertle, John PP py New York City 
en Min Fay See eceadeel eve New York City 
| ESE Pes New York City 
Rey i SPE ea se | New York City 
me MG cc heac oceans New York City . 
 - SR New York City 
We as occ csacced New York City 
* Hyans, Edward M. ........ New York City 
; immke, meee Ws. cace tees New York City 
* Judd, Ms ws agers 6 'o 204040 New York City 
etchum, SS, RG New York City 
; Kochler, Theodore ........ New York City 
PO We Wy. iwesvtavest New York City 
UM Mos TK. oon sc vy kb ada New York City 
*Leonhauser, Ulysses ....... New York City 
WG MI conc ca cdeceset New York City 
* Little, Stephen ............. New York City 
* Little, G. Elliott ........... New York City 
OG AR a New York City 
~ts:é«C A Se New York City 
*Loudoun, Wood D. ........ New York City 
_ SS Serereryrrey., New York City 
* MacRae, yf eae oe New York City 
* Mac Innes, a icevcden New York City 
*McClement, J. H. ......... New York City 
* McCulloh, SES, SS New York City 
* McFall, Thomas > SS New York City 
We Ba WK a oc cc ckende New York City 
a a a? New York City 
* Manvel, a Cu oee New York City | 
* Mitchell, S ads sevacten New York City 
* Moyer, M. _ Hw itasctsae New York City 
* Nicholson, J. Lee .......... New York City 
* Niles, Charles E. ..........New York City 
* Niles, Henry A. ........... New York City 
< 2. ear New York City 
*Pangborn, Warrel S. ...... New York City 
New York City 
* Patterson, age ERIE A Nee New York City 
a oo eres New York City 
Ee OD ics neon on vaedin New York City 
cot i Serpe ae re New York City 
ieee, weer By nw. ccceuss New York City 
* Roberts, Thos. Cullen ...... New York City 
Speen, CP. i... esp cane New York City 
* Rose, meee s.cacusudscee New York City 
~  » ars New York City 
* Ryan, Sy; Apnea: =: New York City 
* Sargent, S. E. .New York City 


* Searle, H. F. ..............New York City 
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*Self, Edward .....:....... -New York City 
* Sells, Elijah Watts .......... New York City 
* Sinclair, Arthur B. ........ New York City 
* wee aig ey <a ae New York City 
Ps. BR Ge wa bic 0 6 os 00 BRN New York City 
* Sparrow, er es kan New York City 
oe See New York City 
a... BS, eer? New York City 
* Stevens, F ou § Bess. ceca New York City 
oO. SP New York City 
ll (wsi( OC New York City 
af RE SE re New York City 
©, is Sie po <a he eaae s New York City 
a. «, Sy Ree a New York City 
SR SHR WE, eas <sks pan tcen New York City 
I RS Biss © 5 os vo ud Cem New York City 
Pe We Ca kk bck New York City 
=o! eo New York City 
*Ulman, Stephen A. ......... New York City 
. 9 See New York City 
Oey Bie Bee CG. ete New York City 
* Veysey, W. H. P. .......... New York City 
I MG En sos ces scecvos New York City 
a. = Serer. Brooklyn 
* Weiss, William F. ......... New York City 
aoc. Se . Se eS ar New York City 
* Weigand, Peter C. ......... New York City 
* Wilkinson, George ......... New York City 
* Wolff, Arthur L. .......... New York City 
Total, 124. 


Tue Onto State Society or Pusiic AccouNt- 


ANTS. 
POO Pe ess 6 vccn eh dca ane obs New York 
SR PES ins ckcc chess bude’ New York 
Covert, oe SAA roy ee Columbus 
* Cuthbert, SS Tick ov ccentdioseeal New York 
NN WOU: «a dive is dU deed cb Columbus 
Sey Oe, GONED Ty... cicisietiecdven Chicago 
MD ic as 6 ng wagh ease 00 0d Kee Cleveland 
Ms 5 bn cans tsebeadep Cleveland 
* Fisher, Ee ae New York 
CRE Be es cc os nc ncdd suthababe Toledo 
*Goodiee, J. S. M. ..... ccc ceiscess Columbus 
Faarcotrt, Vivian ......6..icccace Cincinnati 
DE Be banc a6 te vce dus sSbcoaN Cleveland 
_ st ee a Cleveland 
SSS & Serre pen S Canton 
ME a ARs bic x ise nok cada eael Columbus 
Kennedy, Guy H. ................ Cincinnati 
DO Gb we bcwe bse vaecnia Cincinnati 
* Ludlam, > See Praek New York 
: er © EES cinvecvugee uns Cincinnati 
Se rere > Toledo 
McKnight, R. + EA meee Se Columbus 
YS Fe eae ae re Columbus 
gt Se Po ee Cleveland 
ES iS Sa errrr ey ory Cincinnati 
A PER Mao cd's Oks vidunig kw abun Cleveland 
Deets We Fe a i eti hicsevnn Cincinnati 
SG Aes Soaaeibes Cleveland 
Pe OE consul cos ea nce aoe Cleveland 
* Sells, Elijah Watts ...............New York 
Smethurst, Richard .............. Cincinnati 
LS Wc TSS v's isns ceca cc sath shames Akron 
OP IRY WES me os 6 cot han dbvan ies New York 
go a ve ree Cincinnati 
| 3 Sens Pe ree Cincinnati 
ramen oo Se er oR ES Cincinnati 
PM BS eos kp dc aces wees New York 
Total, 37. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


NG MSM os ocinceenmbaie Philadelphia 
WIC, SOOGMIOR occseeccccccess Philadelphia 
* Brown, Lawrence E. .......... Philadelphia 
* Dickinson, A. Lowes ....... New York City 
PS SL Uys Se bba'o cbse ccs cwags Pittsburg 
*Fernley, James W. ............ Philadelphia 
* Hayes, Hyland B. ............. Philadelphia 

PEG BBs cn cccccecscccctss Philadelphia 
ery Pittsburg 
* Lewer, Charles IDET A ee Philadelphia 
*Lybrand, William M. .......... Philadelphia 
* Magee, Henry C. ............ Camden, N. J. 
* Montelius, William E. ......... Philadelphia 
* Montgomery, Robert H. ....... Philadelphia 
* Moxey, Edward P. ............ Philadelphia 
a. . 2.  errererertrerrr res Pittsburg 
*Pugh, Joseph M. .............. Philadelphia 
*Rorer, William W. ............ Philadelphia 
* Ross, Adam A., Jr. ............ Philadelphia 
* Ross, T. Edward .............. Philadelphia 
a” Philadelphia 
eA WES 0 b.d0 cbcescwan New York City 
* Spaulding, Edward C. ............ Scranton 
0 rr ae Pittsburg 
6. Bk. FF rer, Philadelphia 
* Steenson, « Pr cick v ese’ Philadelphia 
* Sterrett, 5 ak ti.b ha dana Philadelphia 
* Stinger, ca. REPS Philadelphia 
* Stockwell, Herbert G. ......... Philadelphia 


PN SE nis vo nccccduetaten Pittsburg 

*Vollum, Charles N. ........... Philadelphia 

*Vollum, Robert B. ............ Philadelphia 

* Wilkinson, George ......... New York City 

* Witherup, William ............ Philadelphia 
Total, 34. 

TENNESSEE Society or Pusiic ACCOUNTANTS. 
en DC pode cxcecnauste Memphis 
Pe ONE. cok oc db cadcdcade es Nashville 
Goodman, Frank .......... cece. Nashville 
Ce Us eas déawdeceacg heeds Lebanon 
RR Aer re Memphis 
Jones, EE Te. cnnce sen esila teen Memphis 
McFarland, z Be 6 ad canwen tae Nashville 
Se. hs veccnessecba Sen eWae Memphis 
Stone, J. x Bis ahciikins dake iee St. Louis 
Ma WEG. Bs nccssonckoadak ocoee Memphis 

Total, to. 


WASHINGTON Society oF CERTIFIED Pusiic Ac- 


SOCIETY ASSOCIATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Forbes, John A, ............. San Francisco 
Total, 1. 
CoLorapo. 
OT eee Denver 
i re oa. Sa ceeas ou ok Denver 
Bellard, Harry W. ................. Denver 
IS 2 Denver 
Charles, William W. .............. Leadville 
Ss UN Balis dd es <i va vwndeeeksbs Denver 
Curtis, Herbert D. ............... Leadville 
Dewees, Frank M. ................. Denver 
Diedesheimer, F. W. ............... Denver 
Fink, Elwood ............. Colorado Springs 
Flannery, Jerome .................. Denver 
Frueauff, Frank W. ................. Denver 
IG: MM i annece beau oankedaena Denver 
Harris, "H. ss cobeese tiptoe becca Denver 
Bs I. WO oo’. Seas S000 00%0 ded OR Denver 
Se AS Raton, New Mexico. 
Herrington, Charles C. ............. Denver 
NF SS RE REI Denver 
Holmberg, John A. ................ Denver 
Kingwill, Jos * Mk a> saheesss barenee Denver 
RE, SEE b's: c's 5 dake a vacehod es oe Denver 
fF ES SRA aren Colorado Springs 
McGuire, Thomas F. ............... Denver 
a Se Seer eee Denver 
Murphy, Edward R. ................ Denver 
Paster, AlmiS Dy oo cciccccccccvcce Denver 
Prentice, Eben R. ................ Leadville 
Reese, Raymond P. ................ Denver 
Sampson, Alvin W. ................ Denver 
Soom, Semen MB. ww... ccc ccccews Pueblo 


Ss IOUS Pha vi dav csdbccds bce Denver 


COUNTANTS. 
* Arkley, Geo. M. D. ..........0.000: Tacoma 
Se Oe dss ck ceceacnsusardial Seattle 
US WG. eckn sc abehecoasuys Tacoma 
PR Ea, GB gin cccccacedeaceceds's Tacoma 
CE, SED gs oc vo pp ceddpesiodee Tacoma 
We a GS sc acccve'ke codiecata Seattle 
* Williams, Rai. ls ana suenn bie caas eden Seattle 
Total, 7. 
Stackhouse, Fred D, ................ Denver 
Stevens, Adolphus E. ............... Denver 
UNM SNE Tie: 6 i's 9600.0 kpaakaean ons Denver 
Semana, Gey Cy oc. icccccccecs Idaho Spri 
Thompson, A. W. .............. Magainela 
bos yams i vas as beutesaasaa ve 
witeineton. a Easel Se aeraae ver 
Wilhams, John S. ..........ceeecees Denver 
Wing, William S. ................. Denver 
of ae Se oe Ce Denver 
Total, 41. 
ILLINOIS. 
*Bvown, John Me oiiiiccc cc cciccteecss Chicago 
CP ME, BEd shh cknddcdenis ocecaad Chicago 
PTmterte, FORM ook cc cccccccss New York City 
WEE, CE Bb onnbccdictcvecerenees icago 
S Mae, TROREY 6 ic ccck ciccdccccevces Chicago 
Total, 5. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Albee, Herbert H. .................. Boston 
Albree, Edward C. ................. Boston 
Allen, Chauncey B. ................. Boston 
CR WEN ha wb vv tv cddewcnes coh Boston 
Flarpemy Meee) Ly... oo. cccscsvacs Boston 
Mansfield, Gideon M. ............0+. Boston 
Moyer, Orlando Me bon teas won Jamaica Plain 
PW CNS FE io cbicicc ons sees cscon Boston 
RS ae Boston 
Woodbridge, J. M. ................. Boston 
WO es osc nkdnnebcrceen Boston 
RD. Re pene the Boston 
SOON PING os oc ovde vee ceceus Boston 
Total, 13. 
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wocmenaet, <<. Shared Ouro. 
MAPTIS, Bi De cede cece cree eeeeeeens Detroit nn a + RRNA iy SE Columbus 
eRuple, He IIS Detroit Collier, W. D. .....-:-- Binghamton, N. Y. 
Thompson, Geo. E. ................% Detroit Gano, C. An... .....seeeeeeeeeeees Cincinnati 
* Webster, Norman E. Hee Washington, D. Cc. Leister, B. P. see ce eeeoeveceenseeee Zanesville 
GR ee er pe Detroit Lindars, F. W. ..........-...0005 Cincinnati 
Total, 6 SD. repr rs feo Columbus 
II, cs 0's ida w waltecaen Cincinnati 
MINNESOTA. «ERTS 2 (7 Cincinnati 
A A Sr en pee St. Paul een os, oo. ios wR New York City 
Total, 1. Stallman, J. N. ..........005 .... Columbus 
Missouri. ee ee eS STO ee reese Columbus 
Ambrose, J. G St Louis Throssell, Fred W. .............. Cleveland 
Henry, Frank R..................St. Louis Townsend, L. W. .......-.+- +040. Cleveland 
I I os sin ns «oka bees eke St. Louis Vance, J. L, Jr. -.2...e eee e cess ees Columbus 
Mamie, Ay BE... «: snecsicedcee St. Louis Wallace, M. J. ......+-.00seeesees Columbus 
Steele, J. Gordon ........ Minneapolis, Minn. ST ar nee Columbus 
CR a Me Gc Sow ea cae Minneapolis, Minn. OSS) f 2 OES steers hat et Columbus 
Total, 6. Total, 17. 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Beardslee, Rufus G. ....... New York, N. Y. a. Ls occmnne bene Maryland 
ee nen Ge... caused kcheck mee Maryland * Rebbeck, Francis J. ........... Pennsylvania 
Hann, S. M. be . Maryland Roberts, Hon. Jas. A. ........ Albany, N. Y. 
Hunt, John L, REET: New York, N. Y. NEN Me ME ad's Co coewche ake Maryland 
Kurtz, SE s SRA Massachusetts Stanton, Lucius N. = STARS New York, N. Y. 
RE TED. gale ci «tbe cos.s ¥en Maryland Thurber, Frank B. ........ New York, N. Y. 
PU ND We vnc oc cccdaes neq Maryland * Wilkinson, George ................. Illinois 
Mistri, N. Oe re co's ibn oaameed Bombay, India Total, 15. 
SUMMARY. 
PR 5 SDSS aii 0a i's hehe ta wae och 541 
RNS 6 bb Aeon visio 50d date va ECCS 119 
eB SEO, ror en ee ene 15 
FORee ee ko tice ics kdvcke dees 675 
a 











